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Tiffany&Go. 
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A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps ;  a 
merchant  by  his  merchandise. 


Onyx'”  M  Hosiery 

Trade  Mark 


Reliable  dealers  everywhere  are  proud  to  be 
identified  with  this  well-known  brand  as  repre¬ 
senting  all  that  is  best  in  Hosiery  requirements — 
Comfort ,  Durability  and  Style. 

What  stronger  endorsement  as  to  the  merits 
of  any  product  could  the  most  critical  demand  ? 

When  making  your  selections,  ask  for  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  seeing  the  “Onyx”  Hosiery.  You  will 
find  a  fabric,  weight  and  size  to  meet  every  want 
and  please  the  most  fastidious — at  all  prices — every 
grade  the  utmost  value  obtainable  anywhere. 


Below  we  describe  a  FEW  of  the  most  popular  numbers — 


“ONYX”  HOSIERY  for  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 

FOR  WOMEN  FOR  CHILDREN 


B  488 

Women’s  “ONYX”  Gauze  Silk  Lisle  in  black  and  all  colors,  with 
“GARTER  TOP”  and  Spliced  Heel  and  Toe;  very  sheer,  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong.  25c  per  pair. 

840/7 

Women’s  “ONYX”  Black  Gauze  Lisle,  with  “DUB-L  TOP”  and 
“DOUBLEX”  Heel  and  Toe;  a  very  desirable  quality. 

35c  per  pair,  or  3  pairs  $!. 

409  K 

[Women’s  “ONYX”  “DUB-L  TOP”  Black,  White  and  Tan] 
Silk  Lisle,  with  “DOUBLEX”  Splicing  at  Heel  and  Toe;  feels  ] 
j  and  looks  like  silk  ;  wears  better.  50c  per  pair.  J 

SILK  HOSE  FOR  WOMEN 

251 

Women’s  “ONYX”  Pure  Thread  Silk  with  Lisle  Sole  and  Lisle 
Garter  Top — Black  and  all  colors — a  wonderful  value.  $1.00  per  pair. 

1133 

Women’s  “ONYX”  Black  Silk;  Seasonable  Weight;  “DUB-L 
TOP”;  Lisle  Sole  ;  High  Spliced  Heel — an  unusual  quality. 

$1.50  per  pair. 


X  54 

Misses’  “ONYX”  Seamless  1X1  Ribbed  Silk  Lisle  Hose;  Black, 
White,  Pink,  Sky,  Tan  and  Red.  Sizes  5  to  10;  all  25c  per  pair. 

B  1274 

Boys’  “ONYX”  Seamless  1X1  Ribbed  Heavy  Cotton  Hose;  Black 
and  Tan.  Sizes  6  to  10.  25c  per  pair. 

FOR  MEN 

B  152 

Men’s  “ONYX”  Silk  Lisle,  Black  and  all  colois;  Light  Weight, 
extra  Spliced  Heel  and  Toe;  a  remarkable  value.  25c  per  pair. 

E  325 

j  Men’s  “ONYX”  Black  and  Colored  Silk  Lisle,  “DOUBLEX”  1 
j  Splicing  at  Heel  and  Toe.  “The  Satisfactory  Hose.” 

(  50c  per  pair.  J 

215  Light  Weight  217  Heavy  Weight 

Men’s  “ONYX”  PURE  THREAD  SILK  with  Lisle  Heel  and 
Toe,  in  Black  and  the  following  colors  :  Tan,  White,  Gray,  Navy, 
Purple,  Helio,  Suede,  Green,  Burgundy  and  Cadet.  Best  pure  silk 
sock  made  at  the  price.  50c  per  pair. 


Soli  at  the  quality  shops.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you 
to  the  nearest  dealer ,  or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired.  W rite  to  Dept.  I.  S. 
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TheGlory 

Clementina 


I  OW_f _ 

Everything  good,  “Locke-wise,”  may  be  said  of  William 
J.  Locke’s  latest  and  best  novel,  The  Glory  of  Clementina. 

It  will  be  a  delight  to  the  novel-reading  public,  who,  for 
a  large  part,  hold  him  first  in  their  hearts  as  the  best 
writer  of  fiction  today. 

The  booksellers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  prepared  for  a  greater  sale  of  The  Glory  of  Clemen¬ 
tina  than  of  any  other  novel  published  this  summer. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 

$1.30  fixed  price,  everywhere.  Postage  12  cents. 

JOHnTaNE  COMPANY, "new  YORK 


ART  MUSUEMS  TO  COOPERATE 

Za  with  schools 

^  *  BY  HENRY  W.  KENT 

There  is  growing  interest  among  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  New  York  City 
in  the  plan  broached  by  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Principals’  Club 
to  establish  cooperation  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 
Last  year  the  superintendents  considered 
the  plan  and  it  failed  of  adoption  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin.  Last  summer,  however,  the 
superintendents  decided  to  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  their  attention  once  more,  and  it  is 
possible  that  steps  will  be  taken  this  school 
year  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  this  plan  will  find  a 
valuable  argument  in  an  article,  “Art  Mu¬ 
seums  and  Schools,”  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Educational  Review ,  by  Henry  W. 
Kent,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Mr.  Kent  originated  and  formulated  the 
plan  which  Sir  Purdon  presented  before  the 
Principals’  Club.  He  conceived  his  plan 
some  years  ago,  and,  with  experience  in  the 
museums  in  Boston,  New  York  and  else¬ 
where,  he  has  been  enabled  to  devise  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  connecting  the  schools  and 
museums  which  should  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Kent  in  his  article  treats  the  art  mu¬ 
seum  as  a  “  prodigious  educational  engine.” 
There  are,  as  he  says,  in  every  city  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  and  pupils  within  the 
radius  of  the  museum’s  possible  influence. 
“The  art  museum,”  he  says,  “has  only  to 
ally  itself  to  the  school  system,  slowly,  care¬ 
fully  and  surely,  to  find  countless  recipi¬ 
ents  of  its  bounty  and  supporters  of  its 
aim.”  Mr.  Kent  thinks  that  “it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  such  a  body  of  friends  as  efficient 
work  with  the  schools  will  draw  to  it  in  a 
few  years.  Among  the  thousands  who  will 
come  to  the  museum,  under  skilful  guid¬ 
ance,  many  will  find  in  it  mental  refresh¬ 
ment  and  suggestions  which  will  widen  the 
horizon  of  their  lives,  suggestions  or  incen¬ 
tives  of  life  work,  or,  better  still,  for  life’s 
play.  These  will  become  its  active 
friends.”  Mr.  Kent  thinks  that  it  is 
doubtful  at  present  whether  “more  than  I 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  any  of  our  cities 
have  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  kind  of  education,  for  themselves  and 
for  their  pupils,  which  a  museum  can  fur¬ 
nish  ;  there  may  be  4  per  cent,  who  have  a 
vague  idea  that  something  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  done  along  this  line,  while  95 
per  cent,  would  regard  a  visit  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  as  almost  time  wasted,  as  a  thing  to 
be  done,  if  done  at  all,  simply  because  or¬ 
dered  by  the  board  of  education.”  There¬ 
fore  Mr.  Kent  concludes  that  “the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  public  school  system  with  the 
museum  must  be  gained  by  definite  in¬ 
struction  of  its  teachers  as  well  as  its 
pupils.”  Mr.  Kent  presents  the  following 
plan: 

Plans  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
any  new  subject  may  be  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the 
public  schools,  but  they  cannot  be  made 
effective  by  them;  they  cannot  be  put  into 
active  and  successful  operation  until  the 
demand  for  the  subject  to  be  taught  has 
been  felt  and  understood  by  the  teachers. 
The  creation  of  such  a  demand  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  constant  and  judi- 
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Print-Collectors 

Quarterly 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


The  July  Number  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is 
now  ready.  It  contains  the  following  illustrated  articles  : 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SIR 
SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

TWO  AMERICAN  WOOD-ENGRAVERS: 
TIMOTHY  COLE  AND  HENRY  WOLF 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING 

By  TIMOTHY  COLE 

CONCERNING  WOOD-ENGRAVING 

By  HENRY  WOLF 

THE  PRINTING  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 

By  THEODORE  L.  DE  VINNE 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING 
FOR  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATION 

By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

The  Quarterly  measures  7  x  4K  inches,  is  fully  illustrated,  bound  in 
gray  paper  covers,  and  is  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York 

The  price  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is  Fifty  cents 
a  year.  Sample  copy  Twenty  cents 


Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Publishers 

4  East  39TH  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  1  1  •  Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 

y~\  ||  %  If  EL  I  I  1  L*  i  art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 

cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
Address  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 
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INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

“<5Hti  JHasters” 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


MAISON  AD.  BRAUN  &  CO. 

BRAUN  &  CO.,  Successors 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHERS 

Announce  Removal  to  Their  New  Building 
13  WEST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


cious  supervision  of  the  work  by  persons- 
who  are  trained  in  such  work,  and  who 
have  the  matter  at  heart.  Public-school 
workers  themselves  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  principle  and  adapt  themselves 
to  It  in  introducing  subjects  which  they  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  the  curriculum — subjects- 
such  as  manual  training  in  its  various 
branches,  music  and  art.  For  this  work 
they  create  the  office  of  “supervisor.” 

To  introduce  into  the  school,  then,  the 
subject  of  museum  instruction,  by  which  is 
meant  the  habit  of  museum  going,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  appreciation  of  the  objects 
in  the  museum,  and  the  application  of 
what  is  there  learned  to  the  pleasure  of  life 
or  the  business  of  life,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  along  the  line  adopted  by 
boards  of  education  and  teachers,  and  to 
create  the  office  in  the  school  system  of 
“supervisor  of  museum  instruction  and 
appreciation.”  The  person  to  fill  such  a 
position  as  this  must  be  one  who  under¬ 
stands  art  and  its  application  to  the  art  of 
living  and  of  work,  who  understands  the 
art  of  teaching,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
public-school  system  and  its  curriculum, 
and  who  sees  the  way  in  which  the  study  of 
the  museum  collections  may  be  made  to  fit 
into  the  general  scheme  of  instruction. 

In  its  outline  the  duties  that  would  be 
required  of  a  supervisor  of  museum  work 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  president  and  board  of 
education,  superintendent,  principal,  and, 
with  the  other  supervisors  of  this  and  that 
subject,  to  arrange  for  the  place  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  visits  and  instruction  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  then  to  train  certain  of  the  teachers  in 
all  grades,  and  by  teaching  and  example, 
alone  and  in  presence  of  the  class,  to  give 
model  instruction  in,  as  well  as  enthusiasm 
for,  his  subject.  The  subjects  with  which 
this  museum  work  would  be  coordinated 
would  be  chiefly  English  history,  and  draw¬ 
ing  and  design,  and  the  results  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  and  visits  to  the  museum  would 
probably  first  show  in  compositions.  The 
instruction  would,  as  just  implied,  include 
visits  to  the  museum,  first  with  teachers, 
who  would  be  taught  an  appreciation  of 
what  they  see  and  to  whom  would  be  ex¬ 
plained  the  several  ways  in  which  any 
given  subject  could  be  used  in  their  work; 
and  later  with  the  pupils,  to  whom  would 
be  shown,  in  the  manner  of  model  teaching, 
the  objects  which  had  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  classroom,  or  which  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  future  questions  or 
compositions. 

Among  teachers  who  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  of  how  to  make  the 
museum  useful  to  public  schools,  there  is 
found  a  general  desire  for  lectures.  This 
seems  to  come  to  them  as  the  easiest  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  and,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  themselves,  it  is;  but  this  is  a  little  aside 
from  the  work  which  has  been  set  for  con¬ 
sideration  here.  The  subject  of  lectures  to 
teachers  is  an  important  one,  but  one 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  lecture 
courses  rather  than  public-school  coopera¬ 
tion.  Our  supervisor  would  not  begin  a 
general  campaign  throughout  the  city. 
Rather,  he  would,  having  first  secured  his 
standing  with  superintendent,  supervisors, 
general  and  special,  and  principals,  dis¬ 
cover  here  and  there  the  teachers  already- 
equipped  by  training  and  temperament  to 
understand  the  object  he  has  in  mind. 
Working  first  with  these  and  their  pupils 
he  would  gradually  extend  his  work  as  op- 


EXHIBITION  OF  RARE  ETCHINGS  BY 

Sir  Seymour  Haden  Hedley  Fitton 
D.  T.  Cameron  Axel  H.  Haig 
C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR  ART  GALLERIES 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE,  near  29th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  AND  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  National  Gallery,  London 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  PARK  SQUARE  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  A.  for  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  1 0  cents  in  stamps 


ATSKILL 

MOUNTAINS 


SEASON  OF  1911 


Artists  have  a  quick 
eye  for  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery. 
The  CATSKILL  MOUN¬ 
TAINS  are  their  Mecca 
every  summer.  The 
glorious  air,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  views  and  the 
comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation  at  reasonable 
prices  are  a  great  at¬ 
traction.  Plan  for  a 
month  at  least  in  this 
favored  region ! 


ALL  RESORTS  REACHED  BY 

Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad 

Send  6c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Booklet  to 

N.  A.  SIMS 

General  Passenger  Agent 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  AND  STAY  AT-HOMES 

MY  BALKAN  TOUR 

By  ROY  TREVOR 

This  is  a  very  charming  chronicle  of  the  travels  of  a 
party  of  motorists  in  the  Balkans,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scriptive  and  historical  account  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 

Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  the  kingdom  of  Montenegro. 

It  is  illustrated  with  truly  magnificent  photographs 
taken  en  route,  and  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  travel  books  of  recent  years. 

The  novelty  and  the  excitement  of  pioneering  in  a 
motor  car  through  the  Eastern  bazaars  and  wild  debat¬ 
able  lands,  where  every  man  is  armed  and  ready  to  use 
his  weapons;  the  charm  of  the  freedom  which  that  method  of  travel  gives;  the  awe  which  the  machine  aroused, 
and  the  Arthurian  courtesy  of  the  wildest  warriors,  should  encourage  tourists  to  follow  the  path  outlined  by 
the  author  is  this  delightfully  informing  volume. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  a  Map  and  104  other  illustrations.  Octavo.  Handsome  cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut,  $4.50  net.  Postage.  25  cents. 

WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE  IN  EUROPE  IN  ONE  SUMMER 

By  LORINDA  MUNSON  BRYANT 

This  delightful  volume  contains  descriptions  of  the  most  important  galleries  of  Europe  and  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  treasures  contained  in  each.  There  is  also  a  valuable  opening  chapter  dealing  with  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  casual  sightseer  in  Europe  and  suggestions  of  how  to  avoid  the  same. 

With  150  Reproductions  of  Famous  Pictures.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  Cents. 

Publishers 
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^  *  Any  additional  informanon  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 

1-^  a-v  I  Q  as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 

V/llvy  Vyld  by  this  department.  Addrcu  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOUNDED  1875 


Winter  Term  Opens  October  2,  1911,  and  Closes  May  25,  1912 

Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Antique  Drawing,  Portrait, 
Miniature  and  Still  Life  Painting,  Modeling,  Illustration,  Costume 
and  Life  Sketch.  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Anatomy 
INSTRUCTORS 

E.  M.  ASHE  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE  JAMES  EARLE  FRASER 

HILDA  BELCHER  JOHN  F.  CARLSON  KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

ALICE  BECKINGTON  FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND  AGNES  M.  RICHMOND 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN  EDWARD  DUFNER  EUGENE  SPEICHER 

ERNEST  L.3LUMENSCHEIN  THOMAS  FOGARTY 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK,  215  West  57th  St.,  N.Y. 


portunity  offered,  giving  it  greater  definite¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  as  time  went  on.  Cas¬ 
ual  visits,  as  now,  would  not  be  discour¬ 
aged;  many  of  them  might  be  made  to  fit 
at  once  in  some  degree  into  the  general 
plan.  But  always  would  be  kept  in  mind 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  system  of 
museum  instruction  which  would  so  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  value  that  it  would  become 
gradually  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

WHEN  VELASQUEZ  PAINTED 
FOR  ELEVEN  DOLLARS  A 
MONTH 

Don  Caspar  De  Guzman,  Conde-Duque 
d’Olivarez,  born  in  Rome  in  1587,  became 
the  first  minister  of  Philip  IV  in  1621,  was 
dismissed  in  1643  after  a  career  of  misman¬ 
agement,  and  died  in  exile  two  years  later, 
writes  W.  Stanton  Howard,  in  Harper’s 
Magazine.  A  patron  of  painters,  it  was 
through  him  that  Velasquez  at  twenty-four 
became  court  painter  to  the  young  king  at 
eighteen.  In  return  Velasquez  painted  a 
number  of  portraits  for  his  protector.  The 
notable  example,  which  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  Hispanic  Museum  of  New 
York,  was  painted  when  Velasquez  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  shortly  after 
he  came  to  court. 

The  canvas,  measuring  51  by  85  inches, 
came  from  Capt.  Robert  S.  Holford,  of 
London,  in  whose  possession  it  had  long 
been  held,  after  having  passed  through  the 
Baillie  sale  in  1858,  when  it  sold  for  £598 
1  Os.,  and  the  Scarisbrick  sale  in  1861,  when 
it  sold  for  £262  ios.,  very  moderate  sums 
compared  to  the  surprising  figure  said  to 
have  been  paid  for  it  recently.  At  the 
time  it  was  painted  Velasquez  was  receiv¬ 
ing  $11  a  month  for  his  services  as  court 
painter. 

Many  French  painters,  and  perhaps 
others,  have  the  excellent  habit  of  painting 
from  the  figure  as  an  exercise,  a  daily  gym¬ 
nastic  practice,  says  John  LaFarge  in  his 
“Higher  Life  in  Art.”  (The  McClure  Com¬ 
pany.)  And  so  Father  Corot  liked  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  habit  of  studio  study  from  the 
model  whom  he  took  as  he  or  she  might 
turn  up.  Most  of  them  were  vulgar  little 
beings,  and  sometimes  they  are  mere  peo¬ 
ple  painted  in  the  studio,  and  sometimes 
they  are  nymphs  or  beings  of  higher  nature 
challenging  our  memories  of  the  most  su¬ 
perior  idealization.  The  great  Ingres  would 
not  look  at  the  figures  of  Corot,  but  his 
great  pupil,  Flandrin,  said  of  them:  “They 
have  something  which  specialists  have 
never  been  able  to  put  info  theirs.”  Corot 
has  explained  somewhat  the  cause  of  this 
exceptional  quality,  exceptional  among  all 
painters  of  figures,  by  this  account — he  al¬ 
lowed  his  model  to  move  as  much  as  he  or 
she  liked.  The  models  of  his  studio  could 
do  very  much  as  they  liked  and  move  about 
as  if  in  their  own  place.  Some  correct  per¬ 
son  having  alluded  to  these  liberties  of 
some  one  of  them,  Corot  answered:  “Why, 
it’s  exactly  that  restlesssness  that  I  like  in 
that  girl ;  I  am  not  a  specialist  doing  a  thing 
piece  by  piece,  my  aim  is  to  express  life  and 
therefore  I  need  a  model  that  shall  not  keep 
still.” 

Paul  De  Longpre,  from  boyhood  a 
painter  of  flowers,  died  in  J une  at  his  home, 
which  stood  in  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
gardens  of  Hollywood,  a  small  place  outside 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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COPLEY  SOCIETY  RETROSPEC¬ 
TIVE  EXHIBITION 

The  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  arts  recently  held  by  the  Copley 
Society,  Boston,  admirably  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  an  undertaking. 


Copley  Society  Exhibition ,  1911 


MAHOMET  AND  MONK  SERGIUS 
ENGRAVED  BY  LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN 

An  exhibition  of  decorative  art  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  broad  in  the  scope  of  work  rep¬ 
resented,  and  only  a  small  number  of 
objects  of  each  type  can  be  shown  in  a 
limited  space.  In  each  class,  therefore, 
unusual  merit  has  been  the  cause  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  exhibition  is  one  in  reality  of 
works  of  which  each  of  its  kind  is  an  artistic 
treasure,  and  has  also,  at  times,  historic  in¬ 
terest.  None  of  the  examples  were  of  later 
date  than  1840,  and  they  were  placed  in  the 
two  halls  and  the  adjacent  rooms  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  In  the  room  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Copley  Hall  and  to  the  right,  the 
New  England  Exhibit,  in  most  cases  of  the 
Colonial  type,  and  consisting  of  furniture, 
and  Allston  Hall  was  devoted  to  Georgian 
work — Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  furniture,  English  silver,  etc.,  and 
other  objects  of  art.  In  this  room  were 
also  cases  of  fine  laces  and  fans. 


Copley  Society  Exhibition ,  1911 
OLD  MISSAL,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  small  room  beyond  Allston  Hall 
contained  a  remarkable  collection  of  prints 
— Rembrandts,  Mantegnas,  etc. 

Copley  Hall  had  its  walls  decorated  with 
rich  embroideries  and  tapestries,  and  with 
four  or  five  remarkable  pictures,  among 
which  were  the  celebrated  Blue  Boy,  by 
Gainsborough,  a  portrait  of  himself  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  a  portrait  of  Ad- 


Freedom  in  executing  a  drawing  or 
painting  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
artist’s  confidence  in  his  materials. 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

inspire  confidence  because  the  artist  trusts 
them.  He  knows  they  are  always  the  same 
in  texture,  absolutely  free  from  upsetting 
flaws,  and  of  a  surface  so  substantial  as  to 
permit  of  continued  rubbing  and  working 
over  without  growing  woolly. 

There  is  one  Strathmore  Paper  and  Board 
perfectly  adapted  to  your  particular  work. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  Strathmore,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


The  “Strathmore  Quality’  Mills 

Mittineague  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


ARTISTS’  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 


HIGGINS’ 


I  DRAWING  INKS 

ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  FASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 


China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparation.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors.  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.’s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mis  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.M.  Higgins  &  Co. ,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BranoliPH;  Chicago,  I/ondon 
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THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  ■  Water-Color  Painting 
(  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


T5he  HF.NRI  SCHOOL  o/ ART 

SUMMER  CLASS  at  Chester,  Nova  Scotia 
SEASON  1911—  June  IS  to  Sept.  15 
HOMER  BOSS  -  Instructor 
For  catalog  and  all  Information  address 
THE  HENRI  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  1947  Broadwsy,  N.  Y. 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Ave.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique.  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums.  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Couree  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing,  Life,  Portrait, 
Illustration,  Composition,  Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Nannal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  24th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


miral  Gambier  by  John  Singleton  Copley, 
from  the  collection  of  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  four  large  cases  in  the  center  of  the 
hall  were  filled  with  old  Chinese  porce¬ 
lains,  near  which  was  a  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  jades  and  crystals. 

On  the  right  and  left,  upon  entering  the 
hall,  were  cases  of  silver  work  of  the  best 
types.  Beyond  these  were  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  books  and  bindings,  consisting  of 
medieval  works  delicately  illuminated,  ex¬ 
amples  of  fine  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  printing,  and  embossed  and  inlaid 
leather  bindings,  etc. 


Copley  Society  Exhibition ,  19 n 


OLD  CHINESE  JADES 

Beyond  the  central  cases  for  porcelains 
were  the  collections  of  metal  work,  wrought 
iron,  copper,  silver  and  gold  and  jewelry, 
and  around  the  hall  and  upon  the  stage 
were  richly  carved  and  decorated  pieces  of 
furniture — French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Dutch — in  fact,  of  many  periods  and 
styles,  excepting  the  Georgian  and  Colo¬ 
nial. 

On  the  stage  were  two  casement  windows 
of  stained  glass,  with  transoms  above. 
This  glass  was  German  and  dated  1516, 
and  is  very  finely  painted.  There  were 
also  several  panels  of  Italian  Renaissance 
stained  glass,  delicately  drawn. 


Copley  Society  Exhibition ,  1911 

EXAMPLES  OF  ANTIQUE  LACE 

With  so  great  a  variety  of  objects  there 
could  be  little  or  no  attempt  at  classifica¬ 
tion  or  installation  according  to  period, 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  those  of  the 
Georgian  work  shown  in  Allston  Hall  and 
the  New  England  collection  in  the  room  at 
the  right;  but  the  rare  and  beautiful  quality 
of  the  work  was  admirably  decorative,  and 
exemplified  the  fact  that  the  best  in  art, 
however  varied  in  character  the  objects 
associated  may  be,  is  harmonious  in  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 


FABRIANO 

Hand-Made  Drawing  Papers 

Always  the  standard  on  continental  Eu¬ 
rope.  Lately  introduced  with  marked  success 
in  America. 

Distinguished  by  their  even  and  responsive 
surfaces. 

‘‘1  have  used  Fabriano  Water  Color  Paper  and 
found  it  in  every  respect  equal  to  Whatman’s  and  in 
some  instances  1  prefer  it.’’  Carl  Weber 

Furnished  in  Standard  Sizes 
and  Textures 

Lower  in  price  and  better  than  all  other 
Hand-made  Water  Color  Papers. 

Descriptive  circular  and  samples  upon 
request. 

“Salamander,”  for  restoring  and  clean¬ 
ing  Oil  Paintings  datkened  with  age.  Qual¬ 
ity  secured  by  30  years’  steady  demand  of 
exacting  Artists  and  Restorers.  Supplied  in 
small  and  large  bottles. 

Catalogue  upon  request  - 

F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Artists’  Colourmen — Drawing  Materials 
1125  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  Branch  Houses  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


(  ( 


CRAYOLA” 


AND 


“DUREL”  CRAYONS 

Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seize  fugi¬ 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 

Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  Y'ork 
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NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  1147  GRAMERCY 


WANTFIY~ByWesterD  furn'ture* carPet  and  dra- 

*"•***’  *  MJU  perv  house,  a  competent  designer  for 
interior  decorative  work.  One  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  high-class  interior  decorations  and  able  to 
do  mural  paintings.  Address,  care  of  “Studio.” 


ARTISTS 

PURCHASERS  SECURED  for  Original  Work; 
Drawings  Especially  Adapted  for  Calendars, 
Magazine  Covers,  Etc.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  M  PETTEE,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Animal  Studies 
for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  premiums, 
30  cents.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  S.  A-  Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 


/ Jgent ,  M.  G.  PRICE.  359  West  118th  St-.New  York 


PAINTING  CLASS 

^ START  BAY 


by  a  former  professor  of  the  Acad£mie  Delecluse,  Paris 
Steamers  Top  at  Plymouth,  near  Slapton.  Mrs.  Ertz 
meets  ladies.  Address  Edward  Ertz,  F. N  B  A.,  Slap- 
ton,  S.  Devon,  England. 
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F.W.  DEVOE&  CO.’S 

ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS 

“  The  Standard  Quality  ” 

American  artists  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  using  all  materials  of  a 
reliable  make. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  years  by  artists  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  and  are  used  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  artists  throughout  the  country. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
color  makers  in  America. 

ESTABLISHED  1754 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


AN  IRISH  BEAUTY  OF  THE  REGENCY 


Compiled  from  “Mes  Souvenirs,”  the  Unpublished  Journals  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Calvert,  1789-1822 


By  MRS.  WARRENNE  BLAKE 

Events  of  great  interest  are  here  dealt  with  in  an 
intimate  manner:  tales  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI; 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  Nelson’s  death;  public 
feeling  about  the  murder  of  Percival  in  the  House; 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  being  taken  to  the  Tower. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Calvert’s 
description  of  the  Corn  Laws’  riots  and  the  Bread  or 
Blood  mob. 

As  a  popular  hostess  and  a  very  lovely  woman,  she 
had  a  large  acquaintance,  which  included  most  of  the 
notable  people  of  her  day.  She  was  on  visiting  terms 
with  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  her  friend  and  kinsman.  She 
tells  her  own  story  with  absolute  simplicity. 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  32  other  Illustrations.  Octavo.  450  pages.  Cloth, 

with  gilt,  uncut,  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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ART  ACADEMY 


OF  CINCINNATI 

With  its  large  endowment  fund  offers 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  serious  work 
or  training  for  professional  careers  at 
moderate  expense.  Free  access  to 
large  collections  of  the  Art  Museum. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Wood  Carving  and  Applied 
Design. 

Frank  Dnveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry  &  others 
43d  Year,  Sept.  25,  1911,  to  May  25,  1912 

For  catalog  address 

J.  H.  GEST,  Dir.,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boiton,  Mass.  36th  Year  begins  Oct.  2 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  installed  in  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped 
lor  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson, 
P.  L.  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L. 
Pratt,  Modeling  ;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy  ;  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective. 
Department  of  Design,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director.  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
Hamblen,  Gardner,  andTen  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money 
awarded  in  each  department.  Address  A  lice  F.  Brooks,  Manager. 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

THE  :*Sth  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  25,  1011 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

Drawing,  Ceramic- Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook , 

apply  to  K.  H.  WUKRPEL,  Director 
Beautifully  located  at  Skinker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ILLINOIS 


Tke  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

of  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant 
association  with  accomplished  artists  and 
teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student.  East  or  West,  ought  to  select 
his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPUED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  ComtooKial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention, 
graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art 
activity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars 
to  secretary, 

312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


WILLIAM  KEITH,  PAINTER  OF 
CALIFORNIA  LANDSCAPES, 
DEAD 

The  brilliant  career  of  William  Keith, 
famed  as  a  painter  of  California  landscapes, 
came  to  an  end  in  April  last,  after  a  long 
illness.  Mr.  Keith  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  1838,  and  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  wood  engraver  and  later  was  engaged 
with  Harper  Brothers  on  their  Weekly  and 
Monthly  Magazine.  In  their  interest  he 
was  sent  to  California  in  1859,  and  when 
engraving  began  to  slacken  by  the  incom¬ 
ing  of  photo-engraving  and  other  processes, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  he  “went  out  of 
doors  and  tried  to  paint,”  first  in  black 
and  white,  then  in  water  color  and  later  in 
oils.  His  first  oil  painting  was  purchased 
by  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Avery,  then  minister  to 
China  and  a  brother  of  S.  P.  Avery.  Then 
came  a  startling  commission  for  those  days 
— a  request  from  one  of  the  railroads  of  the 
Northwest  to  paint  for  it  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  Western  scenery.  He  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  with  this  work  that  he  went  to 
Europe  in  1869  and  studied  in  Dusseldorf 
and  Munich,  and  made  many  sketches  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  quaint  old 
towns,  the  people  and  other  bits  of  interest. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  early 
in  the  70’s,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Bos¬ 
ton  he  left  for  California,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  the  rest  of  his  days,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  several  trips  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  Keeler,  a  close  friend  of  the 
artist,  gives  the  following  characterization 
of  him: 

“The  judgment  of  a  friend  may  seem  to 
be  lacking  in  that  impassionate  estimate  of 
an  artist’s  worth  which  we  demand  of  a 
critic,  but  in  the  cold  and  formal  analysis 
of  the  stranger  there  is  certain  to  be  even 
less  truth. 

“  Whata  work  of  art  may  meanforany  of 
us  depends  very  largely  upon  what  we  have 
to  contribute  to  its  appreciation.  Any 
great  work  of  art  is  like  nature,  unfathom¬ 
able  in  the  richness  of  its  content.  Its 
meaning  varies  with  the  personality  of  the 
beholder,  and  with  his  mood.  Its  message 
cannot  be  grasped  in  its  complete  fullness. 
It  is  a  veil  of  glory,  shrouding  the  infinite. 

“  Of  such  nature  are  the  noblest  pictures 
from  the  brush  of  Keith,  and  for  this  reason 
do  I  venture  to  rank  him  with  the  greatest 
of  painters — with  those  who  have  labored 
long  and  lovingly  to  express  the  Word  of 
God  as  it  has  come  to  them  in  a  cloud  of 
glory,  with  those  who  have  had  not  merely 
craft  of  hand  but  also  grace  of  heart,  and 
who  have  made  the  world  richer  in  beauty, 
as  in  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature 
and  its  Creator.” 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  EXPOSITION  CON¬ 
TEST  CLOSED 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  Netv  York) 

Broadway,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and’ 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMIL1E  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


The  SCHOOL  of  APPLIED 
and  FINE  ARTS 

of  the  Mechanics  Institute  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thoroagb  Practical  InitmctioD  io  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Artj 

Well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every  facility 
(or  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration, 
Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decorative 
Design,  Pottery  Ibuilding,  throwing,  casting  and  press¬ 
ing,  mold  making,  glazing  and  firing),  Metal  Working 
[copper  and  silversmithing,  chasing,  repoussti  and  jewel 
letting],  Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  trained 
experts.  Diploma  for  Regular  Three- Year  Courses. 
Free  Scholarships.  Cash  Prizes. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 
F.  VON  D£R  LANCKEN.  Supt. 


CALIFORNIA 


CA1IF0RNIA  SCN001  OF  ARTS  ADD  CRAFTS 

Berkeley,  California 

An  Efficient,  Thorough  and  Practical  Art 
School 

INDUSTRIAL.  NORMAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  CLASSES 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  AUGUST  7 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Southern  California,  is 
the  leading  Art  School  of  the  West. 

IDEAL  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR 

Catalogue  on  request.  Wm.  L.Judson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  OF 

ART  and  DESIGN 

Incorporated,  Established  1867 
The  Oldest  and  Mo-t  Thorough  Art  School  of  Sooth  California 

JULIAN  ACADEMY  (Pari*) 
FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery , 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


In  the  reading  columns  of  the  May 
International  Studio  it  was  stated  that 
the  contest  for  the  design  for  the  official 
trademark  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  would  close  on  October 
15.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  contest  began  in  August, 
1910,  and  closed  October  15,  1910.  This 
announcement  is  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Company,  so 
as  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  unneces¬ 
sary  work. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


f^'WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Oor  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried  Positions. 

ARN  $25  to  $100  PER  WEEK 

in  easy,  fascinating  work.  Practical, 
Individual  Home  Instruction  Superloreqmp 
ment.  Expert  Instructors.  Eleven  years’  successful 
teaching.  Financial  Returns  Guaranteed, 
rnrr  ARTIST’S  of  line  Instruments  and  supplies 
IfiLL  OUTFIT  to  esch  student. 

Write  for  particulars 
and  HiD<iR0ia«  irt  Book. 

School  ol  Applied  Art 

A  23  Fine  Art*  Bldg. 

_  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Refreshing  Vacation  Novels 


OTHER  LAWS 

By  JOHN  PARKINSON,  author  of  “A  Reformer  by  Proxy." 
Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

The  hero,  Hawkins,  is  an  African  explorer.  During  a  holiday  in 
England  he  falls  in  love  with  and  captivates  Caroline  Blackwood,  a 
woman  of  strong  personality.  Circumstances  prevent  him  from  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  formal  engagement,  and  he  departs  again  for  Africa,  without 
proposing  marriage.  Caroline  and  Hawkins  correspond  fitfully  for 
some  time,  but  then  a  startling  combination  of  events  causes  Hawkins 
to  penetrate  further  and  further  into  the  interior;  a  native  village  is 
burned,  and  a  report,  based  apparently  upon  fact,  is  circulated  of  his 
death.  Not  until  seven  month?  have  elapsed  is  he  able  to  return  to 
England.  He  finds  Caroline  married  to  a  man  who  has  found  her 
money  useful.  Here  the  story,  strong  and  moving  throughout,  moves 
steadily  to  the  close,  describing  delicately  and  analytically  the  soul  con¬ 
flict  of  a  man  and  a  woman  sundered  and  separate,  with  a  yearning  for 
each  other’s  love. 

SHADOW  SHAPES 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY,  author  of  “The  Wine  of  Life,”  “The 
Door  of  Darkness,"  and  “Wind  Along  the  Waste.”  Cloth, 
$1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

“The  name  of  Maude  Annesley  on  a  title  page  is  a  guarantee  that 
‘things’  will  happen.  It  is  generally  admitted  now  by  scientists  of 
repute  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  often  a  compelling  force,  and  that  the 
subject  of  such  suggestion  might  quite  conceivably  be  driven  to  suicide 
at  an  appointed  time,  and,  if  at  an  appointed  time,  why  not  also  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  contingency?  It  is  on  this  latter  possibility  that  the 
plot  depends. 

“The  absorbing  drama  grows  in  interest  with  every  page.  It  is 
well  and  cleverly  done.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DRENDER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  NETTA  SYRETT,  author  of  “Anne  Page,”  “Six  Fairy 
Plays  for  Children,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

The  theme  of  the  story  is  that  of  a  pedantic  student  who  adopts  a 
child  of  the  people,  with  the  intention  of  educating  her  to  fit  her  for 
marriage  with  himself.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  told  in  the 
author’s  best  manner.  It  is  the  most  accomplished  book  she  has  yet 
given  us  and,  as  in  earlier  works,  the  vein  of  poetry  that  runs  through 
her  pages  is  delightfully  fresh  and  genuine. 

THE  SOCIALIST  COUNTESS 

By  HORACE  C.  NEWTE,  author  of  “The  Sins  of  the  Children," 
“  Sparrows,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

A  delicious  satire  of  the  Countess  who  became  a  Socialist  and  the 
laboring  man  who  became  her  protege  and  fell  in  love  with  her  daughter. 
The  tale  is  full  of  delightful  and  ludicrous  situations,  into  which  the 
Countess  is  plunged  by  her  ignorance  of  her  subject  and  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause. 

BILLY 

By  PAUL  METHVEN.  Cloth,  $1.50 

Billy,  the  heroine,  is  a  pleasure-loving,  athletic,  out-of-door  g-rl, 
who  has  vowed  never  to  renounce  her  independence  by  accepting  an 
offer  of  marriage,  but  whose  resolutions  are  broken  down  by  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  a  most  ardent  admirer,  on  condition  that  the  marriage  shall 
be  a  strictly  business  contract.  The  complications,  the  humor,  comedy 
and  tragedy  that  arise  from  this  extraordinary  situation  form  the  topic 
of  a  most  interesting  tale. 

THE  EXCEPTION 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  woman  who  for  a  brief  period  of  her  early 
youth  regarded  life’s  race  not  as  an  organized  handicap,  but  as  a  “  go-as- 
you-please.”  Such  histories  as  that  of  Berice  Beckwith  are  usually 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  revolting  spirit;  this  one  is  regarded 
in  its  other  aspects. 

Her  struggle  to  preserve  her  carefully  guarded  secret  is  excellently 
handled,  as  is  also  the  description  of  blackmail  and  threatened  disclosure 
upon  her  w'edding  day. 

PHYLLIS  IN  MIDDLEWYCH 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUPP,  author  of  “Elizabeth’s  Chil¬ 
dren,”  “The  Young  O’Briens,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

It  is  some  years  since  “Elizabeth’s  Children”  was  published  and 
immediately  ran  through  edition  after  edition.  In  her  new  book  the 
author  shows  that  same  sympathetic  touch  and  sure  knowledge  of  the 
real  child  that  stamped  “Elizabeth’s  Children”  as  a  live  book.  The 
doings  and  misdoings  of  Phyllis  are  told  with  understanding  and  with 
humor. 

SAM’S  KID 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  girl's  life.  Her  devotion  and  self  sacrifice,  whereby 
she  saves  the  man  she  loves  from  falling  under  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
a  charge  of  murder  falsely  brought  against  him  by  an  enemy. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Over  l/2  Million 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANY  paid  in 
1910  over  half  a  million  dollars  to 
its  policy  holders  for  accidents  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  vacation  season. 

These  enormous  benefits,  paid  by  this 
largest  of  all  accident  companies  for  vaca¬ 
tion  injuries,  should  impress  you  with  the 
necessity  of  accident  insurance. 

Now  is  the  time  when  many  people  are 
injured  in  hunting,  boating,  fishing,  bicycling, 
baseball,  golf,  riding  and  driving,  automobil- 
ing  and  travel.  Every  year  one  in  eight  of 
the  population  is  injured,  and  one  death  in 
every  ten  is  from  accident.  There  are  more 
people  disabled  every  year  in  this  country  by 
accident  than  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
any  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

Such  is  the  life  we  must  live.  Its  den¬ 
sity  of  population — its  feverish  activity — its 
desire  for  rapid  transportation — its  diversity 
and  mechanical  complexity — its  increasing 
desire  for  hazardous  sports,  make  protection 
by  insurance  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  benefits  are  so  broad  and  the 
co£t  so  small,  that  if  a  man  does  not 
carry  accident  insurance  it  is  generally 
because  he  does  not  know  the  facfts. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  much  insurance 
$25  a  year  will  buy. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

How  much  accident  insurance  will  $25  buy  ? 

Name 

Int.  Studio  Address 
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Art  Materials 


AlgumarWater  Color  Mediums 

Enable  all  Water  Colors  to 

BLEND  LIKE  OILS,  WITHOUT  RUNNING 

Pictures  completely  finished  one  sitting 
A.  G.  MARSHALL.  Marzrave  Meadows,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 


MISSES 

WHITTREDGE&  BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKBINDING 

Plain  and  Artistic,  In  All 
Varieties  of  Leather 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 

111 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

mm 

Bookbinding  Supplies 

IMPOR  TED  LEA  THERS 
HAND-MADE  PAPERS 
TOOLS.  PRESSES.  ETC. 

CA  TALOGONREQUEST 

FANNY  DUDLEY,  Bookbinder 

12  West  40th  Street  -  New  York 


PALETTE  ART  CO. 

The  la  rgest  a  nd  most  centrally  located  Art 
Storein  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 

ART  MATERIAL 

of  every  kind.  Plaster  Casts,  Pictures, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 

PALETTE  ART  CO., 56 ^wtorT1, 


BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  CO. 

1 10-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 

Mussini  Oil  Colors,  Tempera  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  specialties. 
Also  for  information  on  painting  in  TEMPERA. 

A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


A  New  Religion  of  Nature 

THE  SILENCES 
OF  THE  MOON 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB 

Cloth,  $  1 .50  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

The  author,  a  Shropshire  lad,  has  only 
recently  left  Cambridge,  and  his  book 
contains  the  wisdom  of  the  institution  of 
youth.  The  publisher  without  hesitation 
claims  this  book  will  be  hailed  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  classic.  There  has  been  no  such  fine 
piece  of  writing  since  “Apologia  Diffi- 
dentis”;  but  its  purpose  is  deeper  than 
that  of  Mr.  Compron  Leith’s  book,  for 
many  will  accept  the  author’s  commun¬ 
ion  with  Nature  in  the  “  Silences  of  the 
Moon  ”  as  a  new  religion:  indeed,  no  one 
can  read  this  little  book  without  feeling 
that  death  has  been  robbed  of  some  of 
its  sting.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  interesting 
link  with  the  past,  for  he  is  the  nephew 
of  the  famous  Captain  Webb,  the  Chan¬ 
nel  swimmer,  who  never  took  a  voyage 
without  a  copy  of  Butler’s  “Analogy"  in 
his  pocket.  Is  this  another  instance  of 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters? 


John  Lane  Company,  New  York 


Made  in  Holland  " 


Rembrandt 

Col  ovs 

Noted  for  their  unusual  brilliancy,  permanence  and 
easy  working  qualities.  Used  by  many  famous 
American  and  European  artists,  whose  testimonials 
are  at  your  disposal. 

Ask  Vour  dealer.  W rite  for  Color  Book 

TALENS  &  SON,  American  Branch,  IRVINGTON,  N.  J. 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  LTD.,  LONDON 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 


OIL  COLORS 


WATER  COLORS 


are  the  World’s  Standard 

CANVAS 

WATER  and  OIL  BRUSHES 

Red  Sable  Hog  Hair  Biistle 

1CH  NEUMAN  BRUSHES  for  O.  C.  and  W.  C. 

A  Set  of  Oil  Brushes,  No.  1  to  12,  by  Mail,  $5.40 

. .  Water  “  “  1  “  12.  “  “  5.70 

Riggers  “  “  1  “  6,  **  “  4.50 

All  English  Sizes 

SPECTRUM  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

Red  Yellow  Violet 

In  Cakes,  Fans,  Tubes  and  Studio  Tubes.  Send  for  Spectrum  Color  Card 

BELL’S  MEDIUMforCleaningand  Restoring  Old  Oil  Paintings 
PAPOMA  to  Work  with  Oil  Colors 

Illustration  and  Whatman  Boards  for  Designers 
AIR  BRUSH  WATER  COLORS 

Our  new  Catalogue,  by  Mail,  5  Cents 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  obtain  our  goods  we  will  send  them  direct 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SEE  THAT  OUR  NAME  IS  ON  ALL  GOODS 


Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

By  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL 

IT  IS  the  clearest  exposition  of  figure  drawing  ever  attempted. 
The  construction  of  every  part  of  the  human  form  is  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  330  sketches  and  54  full- 
page  drawings. 

“The  Human  Figure”  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  the  student,  or  any  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
pictures  than  his  untrained  eye  can  afford.  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  figure,  feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 
Its  illustrations,  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  published, 
show  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant. 

John  H.  Vanderpoel  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  drawing  in  America.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude  and  the  clear,  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  gives  it  expression  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  solidly 
bound  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  designed  to  be  as  convenient  for  reference  as  possible. 
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PERPETUA.  By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop .  “  Heaven  help  the  reviewers  of 

Perpetua  J  they  will  not  know  where  to  begin”— a  story  of  reai  Bohemia.  It  will 
save  many  a  summer  reader  from  boredom.  $1.30  net.  Postage ,  12  cents. 

“Really  a  delightful  romance — so  full  of  tender  sentiment  and  gentle  humor  and  quiet  pathos  as  to 
afford  genuine  refreshment  to  the  world-weary  spirit,  and,  withal,  endowed  with  a  good  plot,  well  handled. 
And  Perpetua,  who  begins  life  as  a  London  artist’s  model,  ‘adopts’  Brian  O’Cree  for  father  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  thereafter  enjoys  to  the  full  a  career  of  varied  and  passionate  flavor.  Perpetua  is  an  indubitable 
heart’s  joy.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

NONSENSE  NOVELS.  By  Stephen  Leacock.  The  Canadian  Mark 
Twain  burlesques  ten  types  of  popular  fiction.  $1.00  net.  Postage ,  10  cents. 

“We  can  assure  readers  who  delight  in  mere  joyous  desipience  that  they  will  find  a  rich  harvest  of 
laughter  in  the  purely  irresponsible  outpourings  of  Professor  Leacock’s  fancy.” —  The  Spectator. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA.  By  Parker  H.  Fillmore.  Real  children,  real  life 
and  practical  jokes.  Cloth.  $1.25  net.  Postage ,  12  cents. 

“As  new  and  delightful  a  thing  in  its  way  as  was  the  art  of  Myra  Kelly.  As  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Kelly's  work,  there  is  really  some  significance  to  the  stories  beyond  the  mere  superficial  amusement  they 
afford.  Amusing  they  are,  most  undoubtedly,  and  with  a  genuine  fulness  of  unforced  humor  that  alone 
would  be  a  thing  of  joy.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Eden  Philipotts.  Dickens,  Thackeray  and 
Thomas  Hardy  will  write  no  more  stories,  but  Eden  Philipotts,  regarded  as 
their  successor,  remains,  and  in  Demeter’s  Daughter  reaches  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  powers.  Cloth.  $1.35  net.  Postage ,  12  cents. 

“Man  or  woman’s  soul  contains  little  that  is  not  explored  by  Mr.  Philipotts  in  his  latest  novel.  To 
read  Mr.  Phillpott’s  novels  is  to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  human  nature  as  it  is  observed  and  recorded 
through  the  keen  insight  and  instinct  of  an  imaginative  writer.  Every  moment  of  the  story  is  alive; 
everybody  in  it  is  reality  itself.  His  skill  at  the  variation  of  plot  and  character,  his  management  of  con¬ 
versation  and  dialogue  are  little  short  of  marvelous.  Not  to  have  read  ‘Demeter’s  Daughter’  is  not  to 
know  Eden  Philipotts.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


THE  RED  LANTERN.  By  Edith  Wherry.  The  best  since  Lafcadio  Hearn’s 
last  book.  A  story  of  the  Far  East.  $1.30  net.  Postage ,  12  cents. 

“A  book  that  takes  us  into  a  life  apart  from  anything  that  we  have  known  and  gives  us  a  sense  of 
the  chasm  that  opens  between  the  yellow  race  and  the  white  .  .  .  The  scenic  effects  of  the  culminating 

chapters  show  an  uncommon  power  of  visualization  and  justify  us  in  placing  this  volume  on  the  list  of 
those  that  are  distinctly  worth  while  ” — The  Bookman. 

NEED  OF  CHANGE.  By  Julian  Street.  (New  Edition.)  Nothing  more 
humorous  in  the  last  half  century.  Cloth.  50  cents  net.  Postage ,  5  cents. 

"Fortify  yourself  when  you  start  the  story.  If  you  don’t  you  may  disturb  the  passengers  by  laughing 
right  out  loud.” — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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The  very  Spirit  of  Progress  is  typified  in  the 
growth  of  The  Gorham  Company  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  eighty  years  ago.  The  effort  to  maintain 
the  standard  adopted  for  Gorham  Silverware  goes 
on  unceasingly  and  successfully. 

The  designs  as  interpreted  by  workmen  trained 
T  through  three  generations  of  silversmiths  of  this, 
¥  the  largest  organization  in  its  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  consistently  sustain  - 

the  pre-eminence  in  quality  guar-  ^ 

anteed  by  the  Gorham  trade-mark 
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A  selection  of  Gorham  Silverware  is  especially 
adapted  to  fittingly  mark  a  wedding,  a  birthday,  a 
christening,  an  anniversary,  or  to  give  satisfaction 
for  personal  possession.  It  represents,  moreover, 
in  material,  workmanship  and  design,  the  highest  ®  ^ 
achievement  known  in  silversmithing. 

The  silverware  identified  by  the 
Gorham  trade-mark  can  be  obtained 
of  leading  jewelers,  at  prices  no  higher 
than  are  asked  for  other  wares  less 
well-known  and  frequently  of  less  merit. 
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ALFRED  STIEGLITZ,  PICTORIAL 
/\  PHOTOGRAPHER 

BY  J.  NILSEN  LAURVIK 

Is  pictorial  photography  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  arts?  I  contend  that  it  is.  And 
to  those  who  are  sensible  to  beauty  in  whatever 
guise  it  comes  I  believe  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  to  this  article,  selected  from  a  long  series  of 
prints  made  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  in  the  course  of  his 
twenty-five  years  of  photography,  will  confirm  my 
contention,  despite  the  oft-reiterated  statement  of 
painters  and  many  writers  on  art  that  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  can  possibly  be  produced  with 
a  machine.  These  latter  have  fostered  the  idea, 
long  since  accepted  by  the  public  and  now  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  fetich,  that  whatever  is  made  by  hand 
must  necessarily  be  art,  forgetting  the  while  that 
the  few  authentic  things  in  art  are  the  product  of 


the  same  fine  intelligence  and  delicate  perception 
that  may  choose  the  camera  as  its  medium  of  com¬ 
municating  to  the  world  what  it  sees  and  feels; 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  brains,  not  brushes,  and  that 
where  the  artist  is  there  art  will  be. 

This  insistance  upon  brush  marks  as  technique 
and  technique  as  art  has  been  the  great  stumbling 
block  to  people  seeing  and  enjoying  for  themselves 
what  is  inherently  beautiful,  without  regard  to 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  until  many,  wholly 
befuddled  and  discomfited  by  all  this  cant  and 
humbug  about  what  is  art,  take  refuge  in  that  back 
alley  of  individual  discernment:  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like,” 
which  is,  perhaps,  just  as  wise  as  the  people  who 
know  all  about  what  is  art,  but  don’t  know  what 
they  like  when  they  see  it.  For  both  of  these — 
and  they  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  much- 
talked-of  “  art-loving  public  ” — pictorial  photogra- 
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phy  is  more  or  less  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is 
too  new,  too  recent,  too  much  a  real  part  of  the 
logical  development  of  contemporary  life  and 
comes  a  bit  too  proudly  and  unconventionally  to 
be  understood  and  accepted  of  its  own  time. 

As  a  little  clue  I  would  simply  throw  out  the 
observation  that  the  highest  expression  of  the 
imaginative  and  inventive  genius  of  cur  time,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  best  creative  minds  of  America,  is  the 
machine,  in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity  and  coor¬ 
dinate  complexity;  in  it  we  find  our  sonnets,  our 
epics,  and  therein  lies  expressed  eloquently  the 
true  greatness  of  our  age.  Why,  then,  shouldn’t 
some  of  our  most  sensitive,  progressive  and,  in  the 
best  sense,  truly  modern  minds  find  in  this  exqui¬ 
sitely  sensitive  machine,  the  camera,  an  instrument 
responsive  as  none  other  to  express  what  they  feel 
and  see  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life?  Yours, 
gentle  but  stubborn  reader,  is  the  onus,  not  mine, 
and  I  leave  you  to  answer  it  as  best  you  may.  As 
for  me,  the  work  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  confirms  in  the 
most  positive  fashion  that  photography  is  such  a 
medium  of  expression.  In  his  work  is  admirably 
illustrated  the  evolution  of  pictorial  photography, 
from  its  most  tentative  struggle  for  self-expression 
down  to  its  most  recent  achievements  that  are 
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today  astonishing  the  world.  He  has  been  its 
constant  champion  and  most  enthusiastic  and  in¬ 
telligent  expounder.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
his  work  in  photography  he  has  insisted  on  its  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  new  medium  of  individual  expression 
and  its  present  status  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts. 

Born  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1864,  of  German  par¬ 
ents,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  study  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Berlin.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Professor  Vogel,  chief  of 
the  Photo-Chemical  Laboratory,  with  whom  he 
studied  the  science  and  chemistry  of  photography. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  gave  up  engineering  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  thought  to  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  science  with  an  absorbing  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  that  aroused  comment.  He  per¬ 
formed  all  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  with  more 
than  German  thoroughness,  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  the  laboratory,  until  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  underlying  science  of  his  art.  His  work 
began  to  attract  attention  and  one  day  the  great 
Menzel  commented  favorably  upon  his  audacity  in 
attempting  to  do  with  the  camera  what  the 
painter  was  then  attempting  with  the  brush. 
Stieglitz  had  made  a  story-telling  picture,  which  in 
interest  and  composition  aroused  the  old  painter’s 
enthusiastic  commendation,  chiefly  because  it  was 
done  with  a  camera,  however,  and  not  at  all  be¬ 
cause  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  result  was  a  work 
of  art,  as  judged  by  the  accepted  art  canons  of  the 
day.  Stieglitz  promptly  resented  this  patronizing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  insisting  that 
photography  be  considered  solely  on  its  own 
merits,  like  any  other  work  of  art,  which  was 
laughed  at  as  altogether  absurd.  To  him  many  of 
these  photographs  were  as  good  as  certain  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  day,  which  were  highly  esteemed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  faithful  photographic  rendering  of 
the  facts  of  life,  and  he  saw  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  except  that  much  of  this  greatly 
admired  painting  was  to  him  very  poor  photog¬ 
raphy. 

He  made  a  portrait  of  a  man  who  was  also  being 
painted,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  photograph 
was  better  than  the  painting,  yet  the  latter  was 
applauded  as  a  work  of  art,  while  his  photograph 
was  used  surreptitiously  to  correct  the  painter’s 
deficiencies  of  observation.  To  Stieglitz  the  result 
was  the  thing,  and  then  and  there  began  his  fight 
for  the  recognition  of  photography  as  an  additional 
medium  of  expression.  In  reality  it  was  much 
more  than  that — it  was  a  campaign  against  the 
empty  pretensions  and  accepted  conventions 
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which  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  art.  It  was  part  of  the  same  thing  that  Whis¬ 
tler  was  then  fighting  for,  only  attacked  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  Whistler  contended  that  mere  rep¬ 
resentation  was  not  to  be  considered  as  art,  and 
every  canvas  from  his  brush  was  a  protest  against 
this  fallacy.  To  him  the  power  of  synthetic  vis¬ 
ualization  was  the  prime  factor  in  a  work  of  art. 
Stieglitz  came  along  and  maintained  that  if  these 
nose-near  copies  of  nature  were  art,  then  photog¬ 
raphy,  which  did  the  same  thing  much  better, 
must  also  be  considered  art.  Here  the  extremes 
meet,  and  it  would  seem  that  Stieglitz  did  much  to 
help  the  case  of  Whistler,  who,  by  the  way,  in  his 
frank  praise  of  the  work  of  D.  O.  Hill,  the  Scotch 
painter-photographer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  ac¬ 
cord  recognition  to  pictorial  photography. 

Stieglitz  enforced  the  lesson  that  a  mere  ability 
to  copy  forms  correctly  does  not  constitute  an 
artist,  though  for  a  long  time  this  microscopic, 
matter-of-fact  reproduction  of  the  appearances 
of  things  has  been  regarded  as  the  sole  function 
of  photography,  and  what  was  generally  accepted 
and  admired  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 


painting  was  just  as  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  vices  when  accomplished  with  the 
inimitable  certainty  of  the  camera.  And  if 
Stieglitz  had  done  nothing  more  than  this  there 
would  be  no  particular  reason  for  writing  about 
him  and  iiis  work.  He  would  then  merely  be 
one  of  many  who  have  misused  the  camera  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  countless  thousands 
make  a  travesty  of  painting  with  their  inept, 
matter-of-fact  productions  that  pass  for  art.  In 
his  early  work  he  demonstrated  in  a  series  of 
story-telling  pictures,  such  as  The  Truant,  Music 
in  the  Tyrol  and  Back  from  the  Hunt,  that  photog¬ 
raphy  could  successfully  compete  with  the  an¬ 
ecdotal  pictures  painted  by  Meyer  von  Bremen, 
Verbroeckhoven,  Achenbach  and  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
whose  works  were  then  the  vogue.  In  a  large 
measure  this  accounts  for  the  widespread  interest 
aroused  by  these  early  photographs.  Their  main 
virtue  consisted  in  exhibiting  most  of  the  faults  of 
the  generally  accepted  art  of  the  day  and  both  art¬ 
ists  and  public  promptly  accorded  him  their 
praise.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  conventionally  arranged  story-telling  pic- 
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tures  were  not  an  expression  of  his  innate  pictorial 
point  of  view.  Rather,  they  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  a  special  purpose,  to  confound  the  carp¬ 
ing,  sneering  critics  of  photography  by  refuting 
their  oft-repeated  contention  that  this  sort  of  thing 
could  be  done  only  by  the  painter.  That  he  soon 
tired  of  conventional  picture  making  is  strikingly 
shown  in  a  series  of  photographs  made  during  a 
sojourn  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  he  photo¬ 
graphed  the  street  urchins  and  peasants  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  because  of  their  naive  simplicity. 

This  journey  resulted  in  an  interesting  series  of 
prints  that  reveal  an  instinctive  sense  of  selection, 
a  sort  of  intuitive  feeling  for  composition,  as  ex¬ 
pressive  as  it  is  unhackneyed.  This  is  admirably 
shown  in  a  picture  of  a  group  of  women,  in  kneel¬ 
ing  postures,  washing  clothes  on  the  shore  of  a 
mountain  lake.  This  print,  made  back  in  1887,  is 
characterized  by  the  same  unostentatious  direct¬ 
ness,  the  same  forthrightness  which  has  come  to 
be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  his  work.  In 
treatment  and  subject  matter  it  is  related  to  his 
Fifth  Avenue  Bus,  made  in  1893,  and  his  Hand  of 
Man,  made  a  little  later.  It  is  an  episode  out  of 
the  life  of  the  day,  treated  with  all  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  photography.  In  this,  as  in  his  later  work, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  win  cheap  renown  by  fuzzy - 
wuzzy  methods  of  printing  or  developing.  It  is 
the  straightest  kind  of  straight  photography,  in 
which  the  elements  of  light  and  natural,  sponta- 
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neous  arrangement,  such  as  one  may  find  by  assid¬ 
uously  observing  nature,  has  been  carefully  stud¬ 
ied.  In  the  same  year  as  the  foregoing  appeared  a 
wayside  scene  on  the  Italian  roads,  called  A  Good 
Joke,  which  showed  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  of 
varying  ages,  bubbling  over  with  merriment, 
which  is  not  of  the  theatrical,  “  Please-look-pleas- 
ant  ’  sort.  In  its  spontaneous,  unaffected  natural¬ 
ness  of  pose,  gesture  and  expression  this  print  fur¬ 
nishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  unerr¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  right  moment  and  his  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Executed  with  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tripod  camera,  before  the  days  of  the  snap¬ 
shot  kodak,  it  immediately  attracted  general  at¬ 
tention  and  was  promptly  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  “  Holiday  Work  Competition  ”  by  Dr.  P.  IT 
Emerson,  of  London,  then  the  leading  authority 
on  photography.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  prizes  and  medals  awarded  him, 
which  today  number  up  in  the  hundreds. 

Wherever  his  work  was  shown  it  aroused  com¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  its  fine  technical  qualities  and 
its  very  individual  and  personal  point  of  view. 
Wherever  he  went  he  found  material  out  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  breaking  new  ground  and  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  hitherto  unsuspected 
pictorial  possibilities  of  seemingly  impossible 
places.  Having  done  this,  he  has  been  satisfied, 
and  left  the  exploitation  of  his  discoveries  to  his 
more  strenuous  followers,  who  have  not  infre¬ 
quently  reaped  the  laurels.  Thus,  in  his  fine,  aus¬ 
terely  impressive  print  called  The  Bridge,  made  in 
1 888,  showing  a  scene  from  Chioggia,  a  large  fish¬ 
ing  village  some  distance  from  Venice,  he  pointed 
the  way  for  Coburn,  Kuhn  and  Steichen,  as  he  did 
later  for  many  painters  with  his  Katwyk  series, 
which  discovered  this  picturesque  little  Dutch 
fishing  village  to  the  world  of  art.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  this  series,  called  Scurrying 
Home,  made  in  1894,  was  purchased  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  National  Gallery  at  Brussels,  and 
his  Gossip  at  Katwyk,  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Graphic  Arts  in  Munich  in  1896,  was  signaled  out 
by  Lenbach  for  special  comment.  In  1889  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  honors  at  the  Berlin  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  together  with  the  foremost  men  in  his 
profession. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  his  early  successes  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  scenes  through  which  he  traveled  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  a  fallacy  not  infrequently  indulged 
in  by  many  of  our  painters  who  seek  inspiration  in 
Venice,  in  Fontainebleau,  in  Spain  and  Holland, 
because  some  one  else  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
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these  places  has  succeeded  in  extracting  something 
of  their  innate  charm  and  beauty.  But  Stieglitz 
soon  upset  this  theory  by  revealing  to  us  the  un¬ 
suspected  beauty  of  “ugly  New  York.”  He 
opened  the  eyes  of  artists  and  laymen  alike  to  the 
pictorial  possibilities  of  despised  Manhattan.  His 
Winter — Fifth  Avenue,  made  in  1893,  created  a 
sensation,  not  only  in  photographic  circles,  but  in 
the  world  of  art,  and  blazed  the  way  for  a  whole 
school  of  painters,  wrho  set  themselves  the  task  of 
depicting  the  streets  and  life  of  New  York.  No 
one  has  felt  the  throb  and  pulsating  life  of  the 
metropolis  more  keenly  than  he,  and  night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  in  sunshine,  in  storms 
and  wet  weather  he  was  to  be  seen  out  with  his 
camera.  When  others  had  packed  their  machines 
away  for  the  winter  he  was  out  getting  his  finest 
results,  standing  for  three  hours  in  one  spot  in  a 
February  blizzard  awaiting  the  right  moment, 
which  finally  rewarded  him  with  that  fine  print, 
already  referred  to,  called  Winter — Fifth  Avenue , 
which  is  conceded  to  be  the  first  successful  at¬ 
tempt  at  pictorial  winter  photography.  The  Wet 
Day  on  the  Boulevard  opened  up  a  new  field  to  pic¬ 
torial  photography,  as  did  The  Plaza  at  Night, 
made  in  1898,  which  was  the  first  night  photograph 
made  with  the  introduction  of  life.  These  were 
followed  by  The  Street,  Fifth  Avenue,  Spring 
Showers,  New  York;  Icy  Night,  Central  Park;  From 
My  Window,  New  York;  Going  to  the  Post,  Morris 
Pork,  a  spirited  and  finely  conceived  racing  scene; 
The  Flatiron,  New  York,  and  the  Railroad  Yard, 
Winter,  New  York,  and  The  Hand  of  Man,  two 
totally  different  interpretations  of  a  similar  sub¬ 
ject,  which  again  revealed  his  unerring  pictorial 
sense  in  a  hitherto  unexploited  field. 

His  exhibition  of  some  eighty  odd  prints  at  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York  in  1899  proved  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  originality  in  conception  and  of  the  most 
exemplary  technical  mastery  in  the  execution  that 
at  once  established  his  position  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  pictorial  photographers.  However,  he 
has  not  only  been  a  pioneer  in  discovering  the  pic¬ 
torial  possibilities  in  long-neglected  places;  his  lan¬ 
tern  slide  experiments  and  his  researches  in  the 
science  and  chemistry  of  photography  have  been 
many  and  important.  It  is  not  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  a  brief  essay  to  dwell  upon  other  than  a  few 
of  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  advancement  of  photography.  In  his 
photograph  called  A  Portrait,  made  in  1885,  he 
was  the  first  to  use  platinum  printing  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  introduced  the  toning  of 
aristo  paper  with  platinum  in  a  print  called  A 
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German  Country  Road.  As  he  was  the  first  ama¬ 
teur  to  employ  exclusively  color-sensitive  plates,  so 
he  was  also  the  first  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
uranium  toning  of  platinotypes,  the  results  of  his 
experiments  being  published  in  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer,  as  well  as  various  other 
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discoveries  important  to  the  technique  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  while  his  writings  and  talks  on  photog¬ 
raphy  have  constituted  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  his  work  in  winning  for  it  its  present  measure 
of  recognition. 

No  estimate  of  the  life  and  work  of  Alfred  Stieg¬ 
litz  would  be  complete,  however,  without  some 
reference  to  his  activities  as  a  publisher  of  the 
quarterly,  Camera  Work,  which  is  pronounced  by 
those  competent  to  judge  as  the  finest  example  of 
book  making  produced  in  this  country.  From  its 
inception,  in  1903,  this  has  been  the  most  sumptu¬ 
ous  publication  devoted  to  the  cause  of  pictorial 
photography  published  anywhere.  In  format, 
typography  and,  above  all,  in  its  superb  photo¬ 
gravure  illustrations,  reproducing  in  facsimile  the 
best  achievements  of  the  foremost  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphers  throughout  the  world,  it  has  established 
an  ideal  of  perfection  as  yet  unequaled  by  any  one. 
It  has  materially  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of 
photogravure  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad, 
contributing  not  a  little  toward  bringing  this  me¬ 
dium  into  its  present  favor  again  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
production.  It  has  also  served  as  a  potent  incen¬ 
tive  to  such  men  as  Coburn,  Kuhn  and  Craig 


Annan  to  employ  photogravure  as  a  direct  me¬ 
dium  of  individual  expression,  thereby  broadening 
the  scope  and  possibilities  of  pictorial  photogra¬ 
phy.  In  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  his  work, 
Stieglitz  has  been  an  innovator,  a  ceaseless  experi¬ 
menter,  and  the  unusually  fine  plates  in  Camera 
Work  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  methods  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  outside  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
photogravure.  It  only  remains  to  add  that,  in 
text  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  its  plates,  Camera 
Work  has  revealed  the  unique  character  of  its 
editor,  who  has  shown  an  unexampled  hospitality 
to  new  ideas,  however  strange  and  fantastic  they 
may  appear  to  the  casual  reader.  Within  its 
pages  will  be  found  such  cameos  of  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  as  Sadakichi  Hartmann’s  White  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inimitable,  vagrom 
essays  on  art  and  life  of  Benjamin  de  Casseres, 
both  outcasts  in  the  domain  of  art  and  letters. 

I  might  refer  to  Mr.  Stieglitz ’s  work  as  director 
of  the  Photo  Secession,  to  which  he  has  given 
seven  years  of  unremitting  attention,  if  the  extent 
and  importance  of  this  work  did  not  at  once  place 
it  outside  the  scope  of  a  brief  essay  such  as  this. 
Carried  on  with  unwonted  enthusiasm  and  abne- 
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gation,  this  work  has  at  last  won  for  pictorial 
photography  a  measure  of  recognition  such  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  had  never  thought  possi¬ 
ble.  The  exhibitions  of  photography  and  other 
mediums  of  expression,  such  as  the  etchings  of 
Willi  Geiger,  the  drawings  and  water  colors  by 
Matisse,  the  lithographs  by  Tolouse-Lautrec  and 
the  drawings  by  Rodin,  the  water  colors  of  Ce¬ 
zanne,  the  drawings  and  water  colors  of  Picasso, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  unusual  art  events 
held  at  the  Little  Galleries,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  remarkable  series  of  exhibitions 
ever  held  in  any  individual  gallery  in  this  country. 
As  initiating  a  new  spirit  in  the  art  life  of  New 
York  this  phase  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  activities  is 
worthy  of  separate  consideration. 

As  may  be  inferred,  Mr.  Stieglitz  is  no  willy- 
nilly  snapshot  fiend,  bombarding  the  world  with 
machine-gun  rapidity.  As  often  as  not  he  returns 
home  with  his  plates  unexposed,  failing  to  find 
what  he  set  out  to  get.  He  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  but  he  scouts  the  idea 
that  this  is  indicative  of  genius.  His  photo¬ 
graphs  are  not  experiments.  They  are  the  con¬ 
summations  of  carefully  thought-out  pictorial  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  result  of  long  observation.  After  he 
has  carefully  studied  a  subject  he  will  return  to  it 
time  and  again,  waiting  for  days  and  months  with 
unfaltering  patience  for  the  particular  effect  de¬ 


sired.  Thus,  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  finality 
about  his  best  prints  that  comes  from  his  having 
discovered  what  is  innately  characteristic  in  a 
subject;  he  has  recorded  its  abiding  spirit.  The 
“You  press  the  button  and  we  do  the  rest”  type 
of  photography  is  not  included  in  this  category. 
There  is  something  more  here  than  a  tank- 
developed  snapshot. 

To  the  man  conversant  with  the  technique  of 
photograph}  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  mere  developing  of  a  plate.  By 
means  of  restrainers  and  forcing  baths  used  locally 
he  can  control  ard  regulate  the  tonal  values  to  a 
relative  truthfulness  that  shall  approximate  the 
delicate  tonality  of  nature.  In  producing  a  print 
the  same  is  true.  1 1  is  not  a  sun-baked  affair  like  a 
thousand  of  brick,  but  a  delicately  manipulated 
result  in  which  all  the  nuances  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  negative  have  been  recorded  with  skill  and 
discrimination.  For  this  reason  two  prints  by 
Stieglitz  are  seldom  alike.  Just  as  Whistler  re¬ 
marked  to  Menpes  that  he  had  his  good  days  for 
printing  etchings,  when  every  manipulation  of  the 
plate  was  accomplished  with  consummate  ease,  so 
the  photographic  prints  of  Stieglitz  reflect  the 
fluctuations  of  his  temperament  and  reveal  to  an 
astonishing  degree  the  flexibility  of  this  so-called 
“mechanical”  medium  of  personal  expression. 

J.  N.  L. 
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SOME  RECENT  WATER-COLOURS 
BY  EDWIN  ALEXANDER, 
A.R.S.A.,  R.W.S. 

It  requires  a  fine  and  ever-present  sense  of 
proportion  to  live  among  mole-hills  without 
regarding  them  as  mountains,  and  in  art  it  is 
not  easy  to  push  your  explorations  far  into  the 
minor  phenomena  of  nature  without  losing  the 
relationship  between  beauty  in  small  things  and 
nature’s  larger  themes.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this 
relationship  that  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander  is  so 
successful  in  observing  in  his  drawings.  One 
cannot  think  of  any  other  artist  whose  view,  of 
bird-life,  say,  is  so  little  taxidermic,  or  whose  art 
in  the  intimation  of  detail  is  so  suggestive  of  the 
affinity  with  nature’s  whole  design.  This  sort  of 
success  is  of  course  determined  by  an  attitude  of 
mind,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  success  that  can  be 
planned.  One  has  only  to  look  at  such  a  picture 
as  Mr.  Alexander’s  The  River  Mouth  (p.  96),  with 
its  sense  of  distance  and  of  loneliness,  to  have  it,  in 
his  case,  fully  explained ;  such  responsiveness  to 
the  mood  of  nature,  since  it  is  in  his  power,  will 
not  forsake  the  artist  when  he  brings  his  attention 
down  to  detail. 


Two  kinds  of  love  of  nature  seem  to  run  side  by 
side,  finding  expression  in  painting;  there  is  the 
love  of  every  mood  in  nature  itself,  of  which  the 
clamorous  birds  are  but  a  well-loved  part ;  and 
there  is  that  other  frame  of  mind  which  some 
artists  seem  to  share  with  our  scientists,  if  one  may 
judge  from  their  pictures,  in  which  the  landscape 
is  as  impassionate  as  a  drop-scene  to  the  drama 
of  bird  and  insect  life.  If  we  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  two  classes,  we  shall  unhesitatingly 
place  Mr.  Alexander  with  the  first,  though  it  allows 
him  few  companions  among  contemporary  animal 
painters.  And  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the 
character  of  his  art  thus,  before  we  try  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  niche  that  fame  reserves  for  him, 
as  one  who  really  has  an  art.  Every  lover  of  art 
finds  out  the  rarity  of  artists,  even  among  painters. 
There  must  be  that  loyalty  to  emotion,  shown  in 
careful  expression,  without  which  loyalty  to  any¬ 
thing  else  is  irrelevant  to  art. 

Never  in  history  have  birds,  or  any  animals, 
received  such  flattery  from  the  human  race  as  they 
do  now.  Bullfinches,  goldfinches,  young  brown 
owls,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  posed  for  their 
portraits ;  the  services  of  the  best  artists  are 
enlisted,  and  they  have  frames  all  to  themselves 
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and  backgrounds  designed  to  throw  into  relief 
their  fine  feathers,  and  when  their  heads  are  turned, 
the  movement  is  noted  and  extravagantly  praised 
again  in  art.  We  do  not  know  how  this  has 
affected  the  creatures  themselves,  but  the  reaction 
upon  the  artists  is  visible.  Only  in  exchange  for 
extravagant  admiration  have  the  less  apparent 
characteristics  of  animal  life  been  shown  more 
fully  to  men ;  and  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  kind 
of  animal  picture  in  which  such  artists  as  Mr. 
Edwin  Alexander  and  Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall  excel, 
and  in  which  the  obvious  is  passed  over  in  favour 
of  a  studied  deference  to  the  thousand  and  one  little 
idiosyncrasies  of  manner  upon  which  animals  of  the 
same  species  rest  their  claims  to  an  individuality. 
As  in  these  days  such  an  elaboration  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  part  of  life  proceeds,  to  the  end  of 
an  enrichened  sense  of  life  altogether,  art  itself 
increases  its  affluence,  and  the  infinite  possibilities 
that  yet  further  await  it  frame  themselves  into  a 
faith. 

There  is  something  surprising  in  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  man  to  sit,  as  described  above,  at  the 
feet  of  animals,  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
humility  with  which  every  kind  of  knowledge 
begins — and  not  only  begins,  for  a  reflection  of  it  is 
conveyed  in  a  letter  before  the  writer  as  he  pens 
these  lines,  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  briefly  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  regard  to  painting.  “  The  more 


one  goes  on — or  rather  as  one  gets  older,”  he  says, 
“the  less  one  cares  to  make  definite  statements.” 
Of  course  where,  in  this  respect,  the  artist  refrains, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  rush  in,  though  we  like  making 
definite  statements.  He  continues  :  “  I  feel  more 
inclined  to  try  to  learn  from  others  than  to  attempt 
to  teach  them  ” — a  sentiment  not  without  charm 
from  one  whose  fluency  of  style  in  painting  is  so 
enviable. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  first  remark,  just 
quoted,  we  may  state  that  the  artist  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1870.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  Paris  his  art 
education  was  also  received  at  the  School  of  Art 
in  Edinburgh,  and  since  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
has  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  of 
which  he  is  an  Associate.  After  his  election  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour  just 
over  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  barely  thirty, 
nearly  all  his  work  has  been  sent  to  the  exhibitions 
of  these  two  societies.  A  sojourn  of  three  years 
in  Egypt,  the  painter  tells  us,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  upon  his  outlook  upon  things, 
though  at  the  time  production  itself  was  almost 
suspended. 

One  must  not  forget  Mr.  Alexander  as  landscape 
painter,  though  in  so  far  as  the  writer  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  his  art  in  this  aspect,  each 
scene  had  a  general  character  which  could  best  be 
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described  perhaps  in  the  phrase  “a  sanctuary  for 
birds,”  a  fact  not  altogether  without  significance. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  versatile  artist. 
One  has  but  to  remember  the  passionately  minute 
delineation  of  plant  life  that  has  also  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  his  work  to  perceive  that  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  nature  is  as  comprehensive  as  it  is 
fervent.  In  art  it  is  that  which  has  been  done 
with  pleasure  that  imparts  pleasure  ;  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  pleasure  has  been  given  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  art. 

As  a  rule,  the  artist  who  is  fascinated  by  detail 
halts  too  long  at  local  colour,  his  vision  seems  held 
at  certain  points  and  is  tempted  to  magnify  them 
at  the  expense  of  everything  else,  but  with  Mr. 
Alexander  there  is  a  certain  swiftness  in  the  style 
that  touches  detail  with  the  light  emphasis  in 
passing  and  carries  us  on  to  its  relationship  with  a 
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general  effect.  In  the  best  art  there  is  always  a 
curious  relationship  between  style  and  subject,  and 
surely  the  touch  should  be  light  that  lingers  at 
detail  which  the  eye  of  all  but  a  scientist  would 
treat  casually.  Yet  how  very  few  painters  of  the 
smaller  phenomena  of  nature  have  found  this  out ! 
Such  things  are  not,  of  course,  found  out  by 
contemplation  but  by  instinct  of  a  kind.  In  the 
mysterious  recondite  course  to  his  undetected 
aims  an  artist  finds  his  way  as  a  bird  to  its  nest ; 
the  route  is  to  be  followed  but  not  to  be  defined. 
Between  desire  and  result  the  processes  at  work 
are  so  involved  that  they  resist  the  examinations 
even  of  self-criticism,  and  the  constant  attempts  of 
outside  criticism  to  interpret  this  mysterious 
province  are  like  attempts  to  take  a  watch  to  pieces 
with  a  stonemason’s  chisel. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  slightness  in 
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Mr.  Alexander’s  technique.  It  is  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  extreme  economy  of  means  by  which  he 
attains  expression,  and  it  is  as  far  away  from  the 
slightness  which  touches  things  too  superficially  as 
the  over-wrought  work  of  a  beginner  is  from  the 
deliberations  of  a  Diirer.  It  is  the  essence  of  what 
has  appealed  to  him  that  he  would  extract, 
although  his  intentions  are  not,  perhaps,  too 
clearly  defined  to  himself — the  best  intentions 
never  are,  and  we  should  be  going  beyond  our 
task  in  attempting  to  provide  the  artist  with  his 
theories.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  simply 
record  the  impression  his  results  leave  upon  his 
admirers  who  visit  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society’s 
Galleries.  Individuality  in  art  is  represented,  and 
mastery  within  self-recognised  and  often  self- 
imposed  limitations  is  shown  to  the  little  admiring 
group  of  people  that  always  mark  the  position  of 
his  pictures  in  the  rooms.  T.  Martin  Wood. 


The  Senefelder  Club  has  met  with  a  remarkable 
response  to  its  attempt  to  spread  an  interest  in  artistic 
lithography  throughout  England.  Besides  selections 
of  lithographs  already  sent  to  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
Worcester,  and  Leeds,  the  Club  has  organised  an 
important  exhibition  of  past  and  present  lithographic 
art  now  being  held  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  autumn  a  special  collection  of  the 
latest  work  of  the  Club  will  be  seen,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  City  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery. 


HE  SALON  OF  THE  SOCIETE 
DES  ARTISTES  FRAN£AIS. 

The  Society  of  French  Artists  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  France,  for  it  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  has  continued  in  existence 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present  year,  despite 
passing  interruptions  caused  by  war  and  revolutions. 
Formerly  this  Salon  was  the  only  exhibition  in 
which  one  found  examples  of  the  work  of  con¬ 
temporary  masters  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  like  all  very  old  institutions,  the  society 
no  longer  keeps  in  touch  with  the  most  modern 
tendencies  and  with  the  trend  of  present-day  ideas. 
The  countless  little  exhibitions  in  the  various 
small  galleries  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Paris 
of  to-day  have  made  us  rather  critical  of  art  shows, 
and  it  gives  one  now  no  great  pleasure  to  see  in 
the  huge  rooms  at  the  Grand  Palais  the  thousands 
of  pictures  disposed  row  upon  row.  The  visitor’s 
first  impression  is  generally,  therefore,  an  unfavour¬ 
able  one  on  seeing  so  many  mediocre  or  at  any 
rate  second-rate  paintings.  But  we  must  guard 
against  taking  too  general  or  too  superficial  a 
view ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  take  the 
trouble  to  search  out  the  good  things,  and 
certainly  for  those  who  will  put  themselves  to  the 
pains  of  doing  so  there  will  be  a  reward  often  in 
the  shape  of  a  startling  or  interesting  discovery. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  recent  Salon  lay,  to  my 
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thinking,  in  the  presence  of  paintings  by  foreign 
artists.  The  British,  American,  and  Spanish 
schools  were  for  the  most  part  represented  by  works 
of  originality  which  afforded  a  welcome  relief  to  eyes 
tired  with  the  over-familiar  subjects  of  some  of  our 
own  painters.  Among  the  Americans,  the  most 
remarkable,  both  on  account  of  his  natural  gifts  as 
colourist  and  for  his  technique,  was  certainly  Mr. 
Richard  Miller,  the  painter  of  an  excellent  picture, 
La  Toilette.  Here  were  seen,  on  a  medium-sized 
canvas,  two  women  seated  in  a  room,  rendered 
with  surprising  fidelity  and  great  sense  of  life  and 
elegance.  Mr.  Miller  makes  use  of  a  delicious 
range  of  colour  on  his  palette,  but  I  think  he  has 
never  used  it  with  such  freshness  and  seductive 
effect  as  in  his  picture  of  this  year. 

The  Spanish  school  is  also  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  produced  several  works  in  the  exhibition 
which  were  excellent  and  of  very  personal  technique. 
First  of  all  we  had  M.  Vila  y  Trades,  a  remarkable 
pupil  of  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  whose  picture,  a  work 
of  striking  character,  entitled  Les  vendeuses  de 
poteries  a  Seville ,  has  already  been  reproduced  in 
The  Studio  (March  19 11,  p.  15 1).  After  him 
came  M.  Vasquez  Diaz  with  his  Retour  de  la  fete 
del  Cristo  de  la  Voga  a  Tofede,  a  veritable  pyro¬ 
technic  display  of  colour.  M.  Carlos  Vazquez  is 
another  brilliant  colourist,  as  was  attested  by  his  two 
pictures  La  fille  prodigue  and  Les  Roses  out  les 
Epines ,  though  in  this  the  artist  has  indulged  a 
little  in  over-elaboration  of  detail. 

There  were  as  usual  many  huge  paintings  in  the 
Salon.  How  few  there  were  among  them  that 
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were  anything  more  than  somewhat  distressing 
and  immoderately  padded-out  compositions  in 
which  the  artist  retained  no  conception  of  all  the 
necessary  decorative  qualities  of  a  large  mural 
painting !  At  the  same  time  one  did  find  an 
exception  or  two  to  this  somewhat  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  ;  so  in  Salle  1  I  would  mention  the 
large  ceiling  by  M.  Calbet,  destined  for  the  theatre 
of  Agen,  and  depicting  the  Muse  of  Music  re¬ 
vealing  to  humanity  the  harmonies  of  nature.  The 
work  presents  several  excellent  features,  notably 
the  painting  of  the  figures  flying  through  the  air, 
in  which  the  artist  is  reminiscent  of  Tiepolo,  with 
whom,  too,  he  shows  similarity  of  colouring. 

The  picture  of  the  year  is  a  work  by  M.  Jules 
Griin,  the  full  title  of  which  is  Un  jourde  Vernissage 
dans  le  Hall  de  la  Sculpture  au  Salon  des  Artistes 
Francais.  In  this  huge  painting,  which  is  among 
our  illustrations,  the  artist  has  set  himself  the  task 
of  reproducing  and  that  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
the  portraits  of  the  best-known  personages  of  the 
world  of  art  in  Paris.  Hence  it  is  that  his  work  has 
achieved  success  with  the  general  public,  who  are 
generally  tired  of  this  kind  of  painting,  in  which 
too  often  artistic  merit  has  not  been  the  first 
consideration  with  the  painter. 

Another  large  undertaking  was  that  of  M.  Cormon, 
whose  three  ceilings  and  ten  lunette  panels  for  the 
Petit  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  occupied  an  entire  room 
at  the  Salon.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the 
aesthetic  merits  of  a  decorative  work  when  it  is  not 
seen  in  the  position  and  with  the  lighting  that  it  is 
ultimately  destined  to  receive ;  nevertheless,  one 
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could  not  but  be  struck  in  the  present  instance 
with  the  confused  effect  of  M.  Cormon’s  ensemble. 
The  artist  has  attempted  to  embrace  in  a  single 
composition  all  the  varied  and  diverse  episodes  in 
history,  with  the  result  that  when  you  have  looked 
at  these  paintings  no  one  form,  no  one  vision,  no 
one  thought  remains  in  your  mind. 

M.  Fouqueray,  who  belongs  to  the  Romantic 
school,  is  a  colourist  of  great  talent.  His  Bataille 
navale  evinced  the  most  charming  and  scholarly 
qualities. 

Among  the  landscapes,  certain  good  pictures 
remain  in  the  memory.  First  of  all  the  Carcassonne, 
by  M.  Guillemet.  The  composition  of  this  work  is 
not  less  happy  than  its  tonality ;  the  water  in  the 
foreground  is  painted  with  admirable  transparency. 

M.  Eugene  Chigot  excels  in  the  painting  of 
water,  and  one  finds  in  his  work  fine  qualities  of 
colouring  coupled  with  a  profound  comprehension 
of  nature.  His  Chateau  a  Pantonine  is  a  delightful 
work,  in  which  the  artist  has  found  beautiful  con¬ 


trasts  between  the  golden  tints  of  the  autumn 
leaves  and  iridescent  effect  of  the  reflections  of  the 
banks  and  of  the  fagade  of  the  chateau  in  the  water 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

M.  Lailhaca  is  as  yet  an  unknown  artist  and 
one  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  “arrived  ”  ;  never¬ 
theless  his  landscape  in  Salle  i  was  one  of  the  best 
pieces  in  the  exhibition.  The  artist  has  painted  a 
view  of  some  cliffs  rising  out  of  a  calm  sea,  and  out 
of  these  simple — even  banal — components  he  has 
evolved  a  picture  noble  in  form  and  in  composition. 

M.  Harpignies,  the  doyen  not  only  of  landscape 
but  of  painting  in  general  in  France,  succeeded  in 
astonishing  us  yet  once  more ;  his  two  landscapes 
bore  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the  fine  and 
robust  talent  of  this  astounding  nonagenarian.  I 
would  also  mention  L'Effet  de  soir  by  M.  Demont, 
a  painter  of  warm  and  powerful  harmonies ;  the  snow 
landscape  of  Holland  by  M.  Gorter,  an  excellent 
Netherlands  artist;  and  the  brilliant  Coucher  de  Soldi 
by  Mr.  Hughes-Stanton.  One  noticed  also  the  fine 
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sea-piece  by  M.  Pellegrin,  an  artist  from  Marseilles, 
who  follows  in  his  colouring  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Provencal  men,  Ricard,  Monticelli,  and  Ziem. 

M.  Maillaud  has  made  a  speciality  of  subjects 
drawn  from  rustic  life  in  Le  Berri,  and  this 
picturesque  province  furnishes  him  on  occasion 
with  the  happiest  of  motifs.  Such  a  one  is  his 
picture  this  year  of  a  Foit'e  dans  le  Be7-ri. 

One  is  accustomed  to  see  numerous  portraits  at 
the  Old  Salon,  and  this  year  there  were  examples  by 
the  best-known  artists,  Gabriel  Ferrier,  Francois 
Pdameng,  Humbert,  and  others  still.  One  of  the 
best  things  was  a  portrait  of  two  children  by  Aime 
Morot,  a  very  remarkable  work.  Among  genre 
paintings  one  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  interior 
by  Mile.  Demanche.  Henri  Frantz. 


TI-IE  AMERICAN  COLONY  OF 
ARTISTS  IN  PARIS.  BY  E.  A. 
TAYLOR.  (SECOND  ARTICLE.) 

I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  the  ultra¬ 
modern  artists  have  the  most  educated  and 
intellectual  followers  on  their  side  and  in  harmony 
with  their  interests,  but  examine,  not  even  minutely, 
their  education  and  intellect  and  one  finds  it  but  a 
poor  one-sided  affair,  elementary  in  its  new  idea  ot 
evolution  and  world-old  disbelief,  preaching  the 
simplicity  of  Simple  Simon  and  ignoring  the 
complexity  of  simple  things.  I  am  heartily  with 
all  modern  movements  that  issue  from  a  sincere 
belief  in  its  ultimate  good  ;  but  each  new  shrine 
must  have  a  place  for  a  God  and  not  an  idol.  It 
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is  common  for  artists  to  tell  you  they  do  not  care 
for  public  opinion,  yet  they  strive  their  utmost  to 
produce  exhibition  pictures  and  subscribe  to  press- 
cutting  associations.  In  no  other  profession,  I 
think,  will  you  find  so  many  naughty  children  with 
childish  grudges  instead  of  childlike  faith.  Art’s 
demands  are  for  bigness — great  men  with  a  great 
outlook  even  in  their  dreams.  All  that  remains  of 
a  nation  is  its  art,  and  our  museums  and  picture 
galleries  tell  us  more  of  the  past  history  of  the 
perishable  tribes  of  men  and  are  far  better  guide- 
posts  to  the  advancement  of  the  future  than  all  the 
dusty  history  volumes  that  have  been  written ; 
yet  it  has  come  about  that  the  designers  of  to-day 
and  of  the  past — by  them  I  mean  all  who  follow 
the  applied  arts  and  crafts  of  use  and  utility, 
besides  furnishers  of  our  home — are  held  by  the 
majority  of  picture  painters  to  be  without  the  pale 
of  art,  though  I  doubt  not  that  they  were  the  first 
to  make  picture  painters  possible.  That  it  is  a 
branch  of  art  neglected  by  the  modern  who  con¬ 


demns  the  academic  is  evident,  or  he  would  not 
be  so  often  found  surrounded  by  his  Louis  XV. 
associations  in  the  reign  of  King  George  and  his 
Elizabethan  constructions  and  furniture  in  Re¬ 
publican  France.  From  such  we  cannot  hope  for 
any  great  art,  nor  again  until  the  house  and  its 
decorations  unite  in  a  mutual  progress.  Art  is 
a  mind  compelled  by  and  compelling  necessary 
elements  that  assist  its  desire  to  arrest  for  itself  and 
others  thoughts  and  tangible  shapes.  It  is  not  a 
machine  that  can  be  elaborated  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  though  its  emotions  can  be  allowed  to 
stagnate  in  narrow  conceited  channels,  and  an 
effort  made  to  beat  eccentricity  into  originality  in 
the  guise  of  self-expression,  while  to  be  proud  of  a 
limited  and  vacant  mind  seems  proof  itself  of 
genius  in  much  that  is  being  done  and  exhibited 
to-day. 

The  Book  of  Nature  is  ever  open  ;  you  can  mark 
your  own  page  with  the  creamy  ebb-tide  riband  of 
surf  that  divides  the  land  from  the  sea,  and  the  sky 
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will  either  lighten  or  shadow  your  page.  The 
greatest  have  studied  it,  and  the  great  still  fondle  its 
dim  records — dreamers,  poets,  painters,  symbolists, 
idealists,  realists  ;  from  it  came  all,  back  to  it  go  all, 
and  it  is  for  our  artists  to  tell  us  what  they  see,  not 
what  their  masters  have  underlined ;  but  do  not 
think  of  your  imagination  gathered  from  its  leaves 
as  a  gift  only  for  the  painter  and  poet ;  appreciation 
is  another  form  of  it,  or  your  songs  would  never 
be  sung  nor  our  public  galleries  have  come  into 
existence. 

The  universe  knows  that  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  America  is  in  the  vanguard  to-day,  and  what 
it  has  not  touched  in  that  sphere  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  reaction  comes  as  it  must;  life 
does  not  consist  in  bread  alone.  The  knowledge 
of  the  encyclopaedia  is  theirs,  and  what  it  lacks 
they  can  buy,  save  one  thing — culture.  I  hate  the 
word,  but  its  seven  letters  insignificantly  express 
my  meaning.  America  is  young,  and  the  power, 
the  ability  is  all  there.  Buying  fabulously  the 
refuse  of  other  nation’s  painters  will  not  give  her 
it  nor  add  an  inch  to  her  stature.  She  must  look 
to  her  own  artists,  and  in  Paris  there  are  many 
men  and  women  producing  to-day  out  of  their  new 
world,  combined  with  their  aptitude  for  European 
experience,  work  that  is 
going  to  make  America  as 
great  a  force  in  art  as  in 
commerce,  but  you  can’t 
hustle  it  in  trusts  and  syndi¬ 
cates  or  learn  without  sifting 
your  experience  to  make 
brilliant  spectacles  on  large 
canvases  for  immediate  im¬ 
portation. 

In  illustrating  the  work  of 
Max  Bohm  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  criticise  but  to  learn 
something  about  another 
whose  love  is  in  his  work, 
which  is  always  interesting, 
and  to  the  country  he  has 
left  so  long  should  be  vastly 
so.  Many  cities  and  villages 
of  many  lands  know  him, 
and  the  old  proverb  of  the 
rolling  stone  does  not  count  ; 
he  had  a  soul  of  retention 
to  exploit  at  each  journey’s 
end,  and  to-day  we  find  him 
still  going  his  own  way  in 
spite  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  all  others.  He  has  “golden  hours” 
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outstanding  beliefs  from  which  he  never  wavers, 
and  a  prominent  one  amongst  them  is  that  a 
picture  should  always  be  a  decoration  within  the 
frame,  and  have  an  interior  design  as  well  as 
exterior,  an  interest  that  holds  you  apart  from 
pattern  and  rhythm  of  line.  That  he  has  attained  this 
is  fully  felt  in  Go/den  Hours,  which  was  purchased 
last  year  by  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg — and  also 
in  Mere  et  Enfants  in  this  year’s  Salon  of  the  Artistes 
Frangais.  You  feel,  too,  in  our  coloured  plate  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  pattern  and 
paint.  The  glory  of  medals  in  his  case  have  not 
disturbed  his  progressive  vision,  each  period  of  his 
work  always  retaining  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  lover  of  brilliant  colour  and  detail  will  not 
find  these  ordinary  appeals  of  popularity — but  only 
a  broad  treatment  revealing  a  masterly  ability  in 
the  technical  side  and  the  artist  always  ;  and  for 
those  who  expect  yet  greater  things  from  him  I 
predict  no  disappointment  from  a  knowledge  of  a 
large  half-finished  mural  decoration  that  he  is  at 
present  engaged  on  for  the  new  court-house  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

All  know  the  usual  Breton  picture  of  the 
Market — the  Washerwomen  and  the  Fishers  of 
Concarneau,  with  their  photographic  common- 
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placeness,  but  few  have  given  us  the  internal 
feeling,  emotion  if  you  will,  or  sentiment  if  you 
like,  of  Brittany’s  vast  undulated  landscape,  with 
its  scattered  villages  and  inherent  Celtic  sadness 
that  seems  to  brood  over  the  hazy  low-lying  hills 
with  their  sentinels  of  drowsy  dolmens  blinking  at 
the  momentary  sun-rays,  as  they  single  out  the 
spire  of  some  humanly  designed  church  with  a 
Calvaire  at  its  gateway,  or  dreamy  with  the 
melancholy  of  echoing  lullabies  borne  from  the 
fields  of  workers  who  are  little  concerned  with  the 
world  beyond  their  own — huge  men  and  women 
with  brows  furrowed  and  tanned  by  the  sun  and 
earth,  and  restricted  minds  illumined  perhaps  now 
and  again  with  some  past  glory  but  living  still 
where  the  implements  of  harvest  are  the  reaping- 


hook  and  the  scythe.  If  Miss  Este  feels  not 
some  such  premonition  in  her  work,  then  her  land- 
and  sea-scapes  belie  her,  for  in  no  other  artist’s 
pictures  of  Brittany  have  I  seen  the  veiled  tragic 
significance  revealed  without  the  symbolical 
costumed  figure.  Miss  Este  is  an  outcome  of 
herself,  and  among  those  who  assisted  her  she  has 
the  greatest  praise  for  Miss  Emily  Sartain  and 
Charles  Lasar.  She  has  nothing  childish  in  her 
nature,  and  her  first  studies  were  made  in  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  where  she  was  convinced 
that  “construction”  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Miss  Este’s  gospel,  I  should  think,  is  hope;  each 
thing  she  does  is  always  better  than  the  last,  and 
with  this  and  her  belief  in  solitude  and  never 
thinking  of  the  way  “  the  great  ones  ”  paint  lies  her 
art’s  salvation.  She  is  an 
Associe  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  the  French  Government 
made  no  mistake  in  pur¬ 
chasing  her  large  landscape 
in  the  recent  Salon  of  that 
society. 

The  work  too  by  Mary  R. 
Hamilton  is  personal  and 
distinct.  The  assertion  that 
women  cannot  do  the  work 
of  men  has  lost  much  of  its 
too  long  recognised  truth,  as 
every  day  finds  them  ful¬ 
filling  spheres  with  greater 
ability,  making  our  little 
arrogances  less  evincive,  and 
in  art  to-day  we  find  when 
women  painters  realise  their 
own  God  gifts  that  man’s 
greatness  outsteps  them 
only  in  space  and  muscular 
equipment.  I  do  not  say 
Mrs.  Hamilton  sides  with 
me ;  her  work  is  my  only 
proof,  and  with  her  retiring 
disposition  1  doubt  if  I 
should  have  seen  much  had 
I  not  first  been  attracted  by 
a  Venetian  study  bearing 
her  name  in  Scotland  and 
afterwards  a  group  of  water¬ 
colours  and  oils  in  the  Salon 
of  the  “  Independants  ”  and 
another  in  the  Salon  des 
Beaux-Arts.  She  had  a 
few  private  lessons  in 
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Canada,  and  a  more  prolonged  study  under 
Skarbina  in  Berlin,  with  occasional  application  in 
Paris,  Venice,  and  Holland  ;  there  is  little  else  to  say 
save  the  old  story  of  the  earnest  seeking  to  find 
oneself  in  one’s  own  thought  and  belief  and  the 
varied  experience  that  expresses  itself  ultimately. 
Her  work  in  oil  is  strong  and  sincere,  but  to 
me  her  water-colours  make  a  special  appeal  with 
their  quiet  charm  ;  they  show  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  sure  acquaintance  with  the  power  of 
this  medium,  in  which  I  feel  her  greatness  lies. 

In  this  year’s  New  Salon  and  at  the  Galerie 
Devambez  one  got  a  good  idea  of  the  work  of  Edwin 
Scott.  It  did  not  beckon  you  by  its  brilliance  of 
colour  nor  yet  from  its  excellent  position  on  the 
walls  ;  amongst  so  much  that  was  glaring  without 
being  prismatic  one  might  have  passed  on  but  lor  its 
arresting  sympathetic  note  of  refined  dignity  ;  and 
one  felt  the  early  spring  of  the  Paris  boulevards 
and  the  golden  glow  of  the 
fall.  To  read  an  artist’s 


nature  and  outlook  in  his 
work  is  indeed  a  great  thing, 
and  to  find  it  reiterated  in 
the  man  is  perhaps  more 
wonderful  nowadays.  The 
spirit  of  the  street  and  its 
moving  humanity  seems  the 
keynote  of  this  artist’s  work, 
and  you  feel  that  he  gets  it 
— whether  to  his  satisfaction 
or  not  does  not  concern  you 
— as  his  aims  at  attainment 
or  technique  never  argue 
with  you  before  the  subtly 
unveiled  poetical  interpre¬ 
tation.  To  paint  the  streets 
of  Paris  or  any  other  city  is 
no  easy  task.  One  either 
sees  too  much  or  too  little, 
or  often  only  hasty  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects  of  sudden 
sunshine  that  carry  one  into 
another  country,  so  that  we 
fail  to  feel  any  recognition  ; 
but  giving  one  a  new  side  to 
a  familiar  scene  in  the  same 
dress  proclaims  a  greater 
insight  and  mystery ;  the 
lack  of  that  one  quality  is 
the  reason  why  so  many  pic¬ 
tures  are  just  so  much  paint. 


Edwin  Scott  may  be 
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have  begun  his  study  early  in  life,  and  the  Art 
Students’  League  of  New  York  found  him  an 
energetic  pupil.  Obeying  the  call  of  the  Siren 
Paris  while  still  in  his  teens,  he  became  head  of  the 
atelier  in  drawing  under  Cabanel  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  returning  home  after  a  few  years  as 
drawing  instructor  in  the  school  that  gave  him  his 
first  encouragement.  But  the  claims  of  Paris  were 
too  deeply  rooted,  and  one  finds  him  now  a  devoted 
worshipper  of  her  elegant  and  neglected  streets — to 
him  a  constant  source  of  revelation  and  inspiration 
for  his  poetical  interpretation  of  its  spirit  and 
moving  humanity.  He  works  unheedful  of  the 
times,  and  exhibited  little  until  recent  years. 

It  is  an  uncommon  pleasure  that  attracts  one 
to  the  work  of  Charles  Lasar.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  artist  is  so  evident  and  yet  so  deceptive 
through  it.  His  idea  is  that  no  two  canvases  should 
look  alike,  and  this  idea  is  so  tenaciously  carried 
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“la  premiere  neige” 


BY  FLORENCE  ESTE 


out  that  no  one  could  convict  him  of  repetition, 
and  you  will  not  find  private  collectors  arguing  over 
the  similarity  of  their  pictures  by  the  same  artist. 
He  is  a  man  of  ideas,  and  for  some  years,  by  his 
wonderful  power  of  exciting  interest,  conducted 
one  of  the  largest  art  classes  in  Paris.  Many  to-day 
have  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  the  outcome  of 
his  work,  a  little  publication  entitled  “  Hints  to  Art 
Students,”  is  unique  in  its  practicality.  Alert  and 
alive  with  enthusiasm  to  any  advancement,  the 
dullness  of  the  picture  in  the  average  curtained 
room  has  been  claiming  all  his  recent  attention — 
that  is,  the  problem  of  making  the  most  brilliant 
retain  its  brilliance  amidst  dark  surroundings  with¬ 
out  the  phosphorescent  trickery  of  the  showman. 
What  he  doesn’t  know  about  colour  is  not  worth 
knowing,  and  that  he  has  solved  his  enigma  was 
proved  with  certainty  in  a  recent  exhibition  of  his 
work  I  saw  in  his  studio.  Public  exhibitions  claim 
little  of  his  attention,  but  what  he  has  done  for 
others  and  is  still  doing  to-day  makes  him.  a  pro¬ 
minent  personality  in  the  American  colony  of 
artists  in  Paris.  The  Bridge  at  Azy  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  work ;  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  composition  he  instinctively  finds  beauty  of  line 
and  form  in  the  simplest  of  subjects. 

In  giving  a  short  note  on  each  of  the  artists 
included  in  this  article,  I  have  left  John  Marin  to 


come  in  near  the  end.  It  suits  his  character 
completely;  he  is  an  elusive  quantity  and  a  modern 
of  sanity  and  individuality.  He  is  known  chiefly  in 
Paris  and  his  own  country  by  his  etchings,  but  good 
as  they  are  it  is  in  water-colour  he  excels.  Black- 
and-white  reproduction  gives  one  no  idea  of  them, 
as  his  line  and  colour  are  so  interwoven  that  the 
one  is  lost  entirely  without  the  other  ;  but  to  repeat, 
he  is  an  elusive  quantity,  having  left  Paris  to 
arrange  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  New  York,  and 
to  return  soon  with  some  of  his  latest  and  most 
representative  work ;  and  I  bewail  not  having 
retained  an  original  before  his  departure.  So 
without  a  reproduction  you  must  just  take  my 
word,  and  let  me  give  you  some  extracts  from  his 
own  description  written  to  me  some  months  ago 
after  a  fortnight’s  sketching  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

“You  know  once  upon  a  time  I  saw  a  mountain, 
several  mountains.  I  looked  down  into  the  ravines, 
I  looked  up  the  bellying  sides,  beheld  forests, 
rocks,  rifts,  shrub  and  moss,  reached  the  heights 
and  soared  above  into  the  clouds.  There  were 
times  when  great  patches  were  cut  off  by  curtains 
of  rolling  clouds.  Not  all  in  one  day,  a  succession 
of  days,  a  succession  of  moments.  Take,  choose, 
make  what  you  please  !  how  you  felt  and  what  was 
revealed.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  about 
etchings  and  what  they  should  be  ?  Well,  little  letters 
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of  places.  You  don’t  want  to  write  a  volume  to  give 
tersely,  clearly,  with  a  few  lines,  each  individual  line 
to  mean  something,  and  there  shall  be  a  running 
connection  existing  throughout.  There  you  have 
it — lines,  letters  ;  letters,  words  ;  words,  a  thought ; 
a  few  thoughts  and  you  have  your  line  impression  of 
a  something  seen  and  felt.  So  that  when  you  are 
all  through,  to  the  eye  your  result  will  look  like  a 
written  page.” — In  that  slight  selection  is  John 
Marin.  For  me  to  try  and  expound  more  than  a  man 
himself  interprets  or  devises  would  be  to  do  what 
has  been  done  too  much  to-day  by  the  followers  of 
the  great  and  popular,  by  those  who  sit  round 
his  productions  on  footstools  with  the  wisdom  of 
owls,  finding  virtues  in  their  hero’s  failures  and 
accidents,  until  one  of  them  becomes  honest  or 
time  exposes  the  feet  of  clay. 

Though  having  a  great  admiration  for  the  work 
of  Marin  and  also  the  etchings  of  Whistler,  Charles 
K.  Gleeson  is  no  imitator ;  his  appreciation  for 
much  in  nature  that  must  naturally  appeal  to  an 
etcher  still  indites  from  him  his  own  reading ; 
translating  and  interpreting,  unravelling  the  pages 
that  contain  the  history  of  man  and  his  power  of 
enterprise  in  the  conglomeration  of  London  and 
Paris  buildings  and  waterways,  occupy  his  happiest 


moments.  His  constant  seeking  for  a  truer  con¬ 
struction  and  adherence  to  form  places  him  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  few  who  understand  the  limits 
of  the  etching-needle  and  can  make  it  more  than 
lisp  in  expression. 

Art  is  serious,  and  the  roads  for  all  to  her  secrets 
are  rough  ;  wealth  cannot  draw  it  from  her,  nor  will 
she  reveal  it  to  your  hasty  desire  to  make  gold,  nor 
to  the  foolish  sentimentalist  of  “Art  for  Art’s  sake.” 
She  is  no  beggar — Art’s  reward  is  hope,  and  in  her 
garden  are  many  flowers.  Let  the  artist  look  to 
his  seeds ;  you  can  learn  to  paint  and  be  taught  to 
draw,  and  mediocrity  will  build  you  a  mansion  and 
the  crime  of  its  ugliness  go  unpunished ;  but  Art 
will  build  you  castles  towering  in  the  air  that  will 
be  castles  indeed  some  day,  but  not  built  on  the 
extraction  of  light  or  the  division  of  shadows,  or  a 
medley  of  misunderstood  and  degenerate  emotion 
raking  for  eccentricity  in  the  garbage-heap  of 
civilisation  to  satisfy  self-deformed  characters  of 
mind  and  imagination  lacking  the  itifinite.  In  an 
article  where  space  has  not  the  power  of  elasticity 
one  must  regrettably  overlook  at  present  some  few 
other  notable  artists,  whose  homes  the  surrounding 
country  claims — and  those  whose  work  demands  a 
grouping  of  another  order.  E.  A.  T. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART 
CLUB’S  EXHIBITION 

The  New  English  Art  Club  is  always 
interesting,  but  sometimes  the  interest  centres  in 
some  three  or  four  arresting  canvases  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  society,  tailing  off  to  not  always  very  success¬ 
ful  imitations  by  some  of  the  neophytes.  The  case 
was  very  different  with  the  exhibition  which  closed 
last  month  ;  though  some  of  the  immortals  were 
not  in  evidence,  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a 
remarkable  success,  and  hardly  a  single  picture  in 
it  was  without  interest. 

Nothing  engages  the  attention  more  than  when  a 
well-known  contributor  to  a  society  like  this  makes 
a  sudden  change  or  development  of  style.  For  a 
long  time  Mr.  Orpen  kept  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
by  this  perfectly  sincere  manoeuvre.  This  year, 
however,  he  has  made  no  new  departure  ;  but  there 
are  members,  two  especially,  who  have  developed 
something  new  :  they  are  Mr.  W.  G.  von  Glehn 
in  The  Garde?:,  a  design  for  a  mural  decoration 


or  tapestry,  and  in  another  canvas  of  the 
same  character,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy  in 
his  A?iais,  which  marks  a  development  upon 
preceding  works,  not  in  character  only,  but  in 
interest  of  style.  Mr.  McEvoy’s  strong  literary 
bent  seemed  inclined  to  exclude  from  his  interiors 
the  sensitiveness  of  still-life  interpretation  that  we 
have  here.  Mr.  Philip  Connard,  too,  made  an 
attractive  departure  this  year  in  his  two  flower  groups. 
Mr.  Francis  James  and  Mr.  Gerard  Chowne  have 
hitherto  not  had  to  fear  rivals  ;  but  if  Mr.  Connard 
in  his  flower  pieces  can  only  refrain  from  intruding 
those  “  tasty  bits  ”  of  colour  with  which  he  generally 
tries  to  enliven  nature,  they  will  have  one.  Mr. 
Shackleton,  whose  picture  The  Island  of  Dreams  we 
are  illustrating,  would  perhaps  considerably  advance 
the  rate  at  which  his  reputation  is  growing  by  a  little 
self-restraint  in  the  matter  of  colour.  There  is  a 
younger  member  of  the  club,  Mr.  Elliott  Sea- 
brooke,  who  possesses  an  instinctive  sense  of  what 
should  be  the  ingredients  of  a  landscape — witness 
his  canvas  The  Kentmere  Valley ;  and  in  Mr.  C.  M. 
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Gere’s  A  Hillside  there  is  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  success. 

Mr.  Sargent  in  his  Nonchaloir ,  while  pretending  to 
be  occupied  with  pose  and  distribution  of  drapery, 
has  given  us  one  of  those  delightful  representations 
of  femininity  with  which  he  now  likes  to  confute 
those  who  used  to  mark  as  a  limitation  on  his 
part  the  inability  to  represent  women  with  a 
Meredithian  sympathy.  Just  that  which  gives  the 
spirit  to  Mr.  Sargent’s  picture  is  what  is  generally 
to  be  missed  in  canvases  by  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Russell.  Theirs  is  the  rare  success  of 
portraying  women  in  beautiful  environments  as  part 
of  those  environments,  but  they  tend  to  let  the 
vitality  of  their  pictures  rest  rather  with  the  brilliant 
treatment  of  accessories  than  with  the  sitters.  In 
landscapes  Mr.  Steer  has  achieved  this  year  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  his  achievements  in  The  Valley  of 
the  Severn  ( Storm  Passing  Away ). 

Extremely  interesting  was  M.  Blanche’s  Vaslaw 
Nijifiski's  Hanses  de  Mains ,  while  Mr.  F.  H.  S. 
Shepherd’s  The  Dining-Room ,  :ijo  Queen's  Gate , 
marks  a  distinct  advance  upon  preceding  works, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Mr.  George  Belcher, 
so  brilliant  as  a  black-and-white  man,  succeeds  with 


colour  well  in  his  little  grey  picture  An  Old  Barn. 
A  Cloud  Shadow  on  the  Sea  off  Cowes ,  but  more 
especially  Sky  Clearing  after  Rain ,  place  Miss  Alice 
Fanner  somewhere  very  near  the  front  rank  as  a 
sea-painter;  the  latter  picture  is  an  atmospheric 
triumph.  Bourdon ,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  M.  Sheard,  should 
be  especially  mentioned  with  Professor  Fredk. 
Brown’s  Willows,  next  to  it.  Mr.  Maxwell  Arm- 
field  in  Mimi  in  the  Mountains  showed  some  of  the 
dangers  of  work  carried  out  too  consciously  on  a 
decorative  plan,  which  is  apt  to  result  in  a  milliner¬ 
like  pleasure  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  an 
effective  assortment  of  tints,  and  thus  compromise 
other  qualities.  The  Manikarnika  Ghat  and 
Morning  on  the  Ganges  axe  the  names  of  two  miracu¬ 
lous  interpretations  of  the  luminous  Indian  haze 
and  the  vibrating  movement  of  brightly  dressed 
native  crowds  by  Mr.  William  Rothenstein.  The 
Church  in  the  Pens,  by  Mr.  D.  Muirhead,  despite 
its  somewhat  unpleasant  indigo  colour,  was 
strikingly  successful  in  its  chiaroscuro  and  com¬ 
position  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton’s  The  Artist’s 
Dining-Room  was  a  fine  rendering  of  a  lamp-lit 
room  with  windows  opening  to  the  night.  Mr. 
Henry  Lamb,  in  two  canvases,  has  been  attacking 
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the  old  problem  of  rendering  sorrow.  There  is 
a  touch  of  the  grotesque  in  sorrow,  but  in  the  man’s 
face  in  Mort  dlune  Paysanne  there  is  much  more 
than  a  touch. 

Mr.  Algernon  Talmage’s  The  Break  in  the  Storm 
and  Mr.  D.  Muirhead’s  Childhood  stood  out  among 
the  canvases  in  the  south-west  gallery  by  their 
success  in  the  themes  taken  up.  These  are  included 
withourillustratiorts.  Another  canvas  which  deserved 
special  attention  in  the  same  room  was  Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hartrick.  Our 
notice  of  the  exhibition  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  following  successes  :  In  the 
Forest,  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Sargent ;  An  Empty  Court¬ 
yard,  Tetuan,  by  Mr.  Henry  Bishop ;  A  Wedding 
at  Stebbing,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Sickert ;  The  Pain- 


storm,  by  Mr.  Donald  MacLaren ;  Study  in  Blue 
and  White,  by  Miss  S.  H.  Jephson;  At  Alfriston, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Hayward ;  Dessert,  by  Miss  Louise 
Pickard ;  Columbine  from  Copenhagen,  by  Miss 
Essil  Elmslie,  and  especially  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker’s  The  Pond. 

From  the  water-colours  and  drawings,  always 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  these 
exhibitions,  we  are  illustrating  works  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Rich  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Sargent.  These 
works,  together  with  the  diverse  contributions  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  Havard  Thomas,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Armfield,  Mr.  Aubrey  Waterfield,  Miss  Thea 
Proctor,  Miss  S.  Gosse,  Mr.  R.  Schwabe,  and 
others,  made  this  section  particularly  interesting 
this  year. 
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The  international  art 

EXHIBITION  AT  ROME  :  THE 
ITALIAN  SECTION. 

At  the  time  these  notes  were  written  the  great 
International  Art  Exhibition  at  Rome  was  so  far 
from  being  complete  that  no  definite  judgment 
upon  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  could  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  the  one  point  upon  which  there 
seemed  a  very  general,  if  not  universal,  consensus 
of  opinion  within  Rome  and  Italy  was  the  success 
■of  the  British  section,  which,  except  that  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  was  the  only  one  ready  by  the  opening  date. 
Its  commanding  position,  its  fine  architectural 
design — adapted  very  cleverly  by  Mr.  Lutyens  from 
a  motive  of  Sir  Christopher  AVren’s — and  even  its 
material  would  alone  advance  it  to  that  place 
among  the  palaces  which  is  fully  secured  by  the 
magnificent  quality,  even  more  than  the  quantity, 
of  its  contents. 

The  clou  of  the  section  is  undoubtedly  the  mag¬ 
nificently  representative  collection  of  “  deceased 
British  Masters  ”  from  Hogarth  to  Millais,  Watts, 
Orchardson,  and  Leighton ;  and  here  a  word  of 
thanks  is  due  to  members  of  this  special  committee, 


among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  A.  G.  Temple 
and  Dr.  Williamson,  who  have  worked  indefatigably 
under  the  able  guidance  of  our  Commissioner- 
General,  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  part  of  the  British  exhibition. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Italian  section  that  I 
propose  to  confine  my  remarks  on  this  occasion. 
If  want  of  adequate  selection  is  the  fault  of  the 
British  section  in  certain  cases,  here  in  the  “  Belle 
Arti  ”  we  have  to  note  too  much  of  this,  but  not 
selection  of  the  right  kind.  My  meaning  on  the 
point  will  be  more  easy  to  make  clear  when  I  have 
spoken  in  some  detail  of  the  exhibits. 

First  here  I  shall  take  the  Milanese  school. 
Mariani  with  his  fine  sea-piece  ( Storm  at  Bordi- 
ghera),  Mentessi  with  a  fine  nocturne  of  moonlight 
upon  ancient  shrines,  Carozzi  with  his  somewhat 
heavily  painted  landscapes,  Alciati  with  two  very 
brilliant  pastel  portraits,  Amisani  and  Chiesa,  both 
with  portraits,  are  all  examples  of  this  school,  which 
finds  an  exponent  in  the  large  Italian  room  in 
the  paintings  of  Filippo  Carcano.  Though  he 
occasionally  lapses  into  Biblical  narrative,  Carcano 
is  at  his  best  in  landscape,  and  here  in  The 
Aeroplane  shows  all  his  power.  Amisani  has  been 
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obviously  affected  in  his  art  by  the  influence  ot 
Mancini,  whom  we  shall  come  to  later  :  but  in  all 
this  school  of  Lombardy,  which  we  may  take  to 
include  such  Piedmontese  painters  of  landscape  as 
Peliti,  we  find  variety,  originality,  vigour — qualities 
entirely  typical  of  the  two  cities  of  industry  and 
progress,  Turin  and  Milan. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting 
schools  of  modern  Italy  is  that  of  Venice,  and  we 
touch  this  school  already  in  the  third  Italian 


room,  in  the  “nocturnes” 
and  moonlight  effects  o 
Fragiacomo,  who  is  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  his  Harmony  oj 
Evenhig- — a  scene  at  twilight 
on  the  Venetian  lagoon  ;  and 
again  in  the  next  room  is  the 
work  of  Bezzi,  whose  Vision 
of  Night  (  Visione  Notturna ) 
has  all  the  Venetian  charm 
of  great  surfaces  of  rippled 
water  and  subdued  light.  In 
the  same  room  Italico  Brass 
strikes  quite  a  different  note 
in  his  paintings  of  the  Car¬ 
nival  at  Venice  in  the  Piaz- 
zetta,  of  the  Lido  beach 
scattered  with  bathers,  and 
the  Cafe  Florian  with  behind 
it  the  Piazza  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight ;  but  the  romantic 
note  finds  expression  again 
in  the  Summer  Night  of 
Sartorelli,  one  of  the  finest  imaginative  landscapes 
in  this  section. 

Better  known  perhaps — especially  to  the  English 
public — is  the  work  of  the  Ciardi  family,  of  whom 
the  brilliant  daughter,  Emma  Ciardi,  held  quite 
recently  an  exhibition  in  London.  Flere  the  father, 
Guglielmo  Ciardi,  has  three  paintings,  the  best 
of  which — The  Fisherman s  Home — has  just  the 
qualities  of  luminosity  and  of  those  incomparable 
pearl-grey  tints  of  sea  and  sky  which  are  peculiar 
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to  Venice;  while  the  gifted  Signorina  Emma  has 
two  paintings,  one  of  which  ( Rezzonico )  has  those 
qualities  of  fullness  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of 
drawing  and  colour  which  so  delighted  us  in  past 
Venice  exhibitions.  Beppe  Ciardi,  her  brother, 
has  one  painting  of  an  old  white  horse,  which  is  a 
clever  study  of  light  and  cloud. 

Ettore  Tito,  who  may  be  fairly  considered  a 
Venetian,  though  I  believe  he  was  born  at  Naples, 
has  an  entire  wall  in  the  next  room,  but  does  not 
here  rise  to  the  level  of  his  fine  Sala  in  the  Venice 
Exhibition  of  1909.  His  Redemptio?i  seems  inspired 
by  earlier  Italian  religious  art,  and  Canalazzo  is  a 
very  clever  rendering  of  lights  upon  water  with 
gondolas  and  “  barche  ”  in  movement,  in  which  the 
foreshortening  of  the  figures  is  admirable.  This 
sense  of  rippling  waters,  of  sunlight  upon  moving 
figures,  and  moonlight  upon  the  broken  surfaces, 
contrasting  with  the  deep  shadows  of  old  buildings, 
fills  the  art  of  modern  Venice,  my  notice  of 
which  I  shall  conclude  with  mention  of  the  Chioggia 
Fisher  Girl  of  Eaurenti,  and  the  Fishermen' s  Houses 
of  Pieretto  Bianco. 

Quite  different,  both  in  technique  and  sentiment, 
is  the  school  of  Tuscany.  A  certain  flatness  of 
modelling,  good  sense  of  colour,  and  great  charm 
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of  sentiment  are  features  which,  by  no  means  in¬ 
variable,  are  very  frequent  in  these  Tuscan  artists. 
Examples  here  are  to  be  found  in  The  Madwomen , 
by  Rafaello  Gambogi,  which  has  just  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  in  the  two  brothers  Francesco  and 
Luigi  Gioli  ( Holy  Saturday  at  Pisa  and  Vo/terra), 
in  the  work  of  Bastianini,  Pellegrini,  Lori,  Ernestina 
Orlandini,  and  Llewelyn  Lloyd,  whose  name  is 
obviously  suggestive  of  Welsh  extraction. 

Bargellini — with  his  finely  decorative  triptych  in 
the  large  Italian  room  of  Resurrection ,  with  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno  as  its  central  figure — and  Antonio 
Discovolo,  with  his  imaginative  landscapes,  are  too 
markedly  individual  to  fall  into  line  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  modern  Tuscan  art. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Roman  school,  which, 
in  an  exhibition  held  within  Rome,  demands  special 
interest.  And  here  the  work  of  Onorato  Carlandi 
may  claim  the  first  place,  as  being  specially  painted 
for  this  exhibition  and  the  work  of  an  artist  who  is 
well  known  in  England,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  artistic  life  in  Rome.  In  his 
great  triptych,  Alba  Nuova ,  the  centre  panel  ( Forum 
Magnum )  represents  the  old  Forum,  the  centre  of 
Roman  life  under  the  Republic  and  Empire;  the 
Via  Appia  ( Regina  Viarum )  on  the  .right,  winding 
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down  to  the  sea  near  Terracina,  indicates  very 
appropriately  the  network  of  great  roads  with  which 
Rome  held  together  her  vast  empire ;  and  Mons 
Sacer  on  the  left  signifies — by  its  association  with 
that  famous  secession  of  the  Roman  plebs  from 
the  Senate — the  fact  that  a  just  and  wise  expansion 
of  the  franchise  can  alone  unite  the  peoples  under 
one  empire. 

Opposite  to  this  important  and  dignified  work 
are  Signor  Camillo  Innocenti’s  brilliant  impressionist 
renderings  of  modern  life.  This  artist  has  really  spent 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  his  work,  brilliantly  clever  as 
it  is,  has  acquired  quite  a  Parisian  touch.  In  his 
Night  Scene  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  the  clever 
nude  near  this,  and  the  fine  portrait,  he  shows  him¬ 
self  a  painter  of  original  talent  who  is  searching  out 
for  himself  a  new  path. 

Another  Roman  artist  of  individuality  and  interest 
is  Arturo  Noci,  who  has  only  one  painting  here,  of 
two  girls  at  their  toilet :  a  work  treated  with  touches 
of  pure  colour,  by  what  is  often  called  the  “  divi- 
sionist  ”  method.  In  the  same  room  Lionne, 
another  Roman  resident,  uses  the  same  method  for 
a  scene  of  popular  life,  Outside  Porta  S.  Giovanni  ; 
and  to  the  same  Roman  school  belong  Parisiani 
( Tiber  at  Ostea)  and  Raggio,  this  latter  still  paint¬ 
ing  at  nearly  eighty-four  years. 

The  portrait  of  Baron 
Nathan,  Sindaco  of  Rome, 
by  Balia,  though  a  good  but 
scarcely  a  flattering  likeness, 
is  not  a  pleasing  work  of  art ; 
but  a  clever  painting  by 
Signorina  Annie  Nathan, 
whom  I  understand  to  have 
studied  under  Balia,  shows 
considerable  promise.  Gus¬ 
tavo  Bacarisas,  a  native  of 
Gibraltar,  has  a  brilliant 
study  of  the  Soho  at  Tangiers. 

Near  this,  Ferretti’s  portrait 
is  scarcely  equal  to  his  land¬ 
scape  with  the  stone  pines 
bathed  in  golden  sunlight, 
and  Pio  Joris,  Battaglia, 
whose  work  I  remember  at 
Venice  with  its  fine  loose 
technique,  and  Grassi,  with 
his  triptych  of  the  Castel 
S.  Angelo  ( Ascensione ),  repre¬ 
sent  the  Roman  school  in 
this  large  room,  while  Nomel- 
lini  has  his  Garihaldians 
leaving  Quarto. 
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But  it  is  really  Antonio  Mancini,  born  at  Naples, 
but  a  Roman  by  many  years  of  residence  and  art 
creation,  who  redeems  this  whole  Italian  section 
of  the  Belle  Arti  from  the  imminent  risk  of 
mediocrity ;  his  eight  paintings  lift  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  modern  painters  of  the  portrait. 
Above  all  he  is  a  colourist  of  unrivalled  greatness. 
His  portraits  of  women  here  are  seated,  while  in  the 
male  portraits  standing  erect  he  gains  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  height  of  the  figure.  But  how 
delightful  are  these  seated  portraits  of  women, 
revealing  all  the  grave  tenderness  and  personal 
charm  of  the  Roman  and  North  Italian  women. 
Loveliest  of  all  and  most  brilliant  in  treatment  is 
the  Geltrude ,  a  portrait  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
in  which  great  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  are  actually 
embedded  within  the  colour-impaste  of  the  rich 
gown.  One  trembles  to  think  what  might  be  the 
effect  on  unintelligent  imitators  of  this  technique, 
and  among  my  Roman  friends,  who  have  known  his 
work  from  the  first,  there  are  those  who  prefer  to 
find  the  Mancini  of  earlier  days  in  the  Female  Nude 
Figure  of  this  exhibition,  with  its  sobriety  of  colour 
and  refinement  of  drawing. 

We  pass  from  the  Mancini  portraits  to  the  room 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Henry  Coleman.  I  knew 
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Coleman  personally,  and  was  with  him  in  Rome  only 
two  years  ago,  and  we  all,  who  knew  him  in  this  city, 
mourn  his  death  as  that  of  a  sincere  artist  and 
attractive  personality.  Like  his  father  he  had  come 
under  the  fascination  of  the  wonderful  Roman 
Campagna,  though  the  high  peaks  too  attracted  him  ; 
and  both  these  sources  of  inspiration  appear  in  the 
interesting  exhibition  of  his  work  here.  Marvel¬ 
lously  delicate,  sincere,  and  careful  in  their  technique 
are  his  water-colours,  of  which  I  admired  par¬ 
ticularly  Ciampino — an  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
stretching  Campagna ;  and  going  over  this  room 
with  Signor  Carlandi,  whose  own  water-colours 
of  the  Campagna  are  so  well  known,  I  found  he 
confirmed  my  judgment  here,  and  pointed  out  to 
me  also  the  Via  Ostiense,  with  a  flight  of  gulls 
across  the  old  Ostian  road,  and  the  Arx  Gabina 
(the  old  citadel  of  Gabii)  which  he  told  me  was 
the  last  work  Coleman  completed  before  he  died. 

We  come  now  to  the  sculpture,  where,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  selection  has  been  carried  to  the  excess  of 
excluding  altogether  the  work  of  Italian  masters  of 


known  merit.  A  few  figures,  mostly  in  plaster, 
grouped  around  the  entrance  hall,  are  the  work  of 
Italians — among  them  Cataldi’s  Nudo  di  Donna, 
which  shows  careful  modelling  of  surface  and  under¬ 
forms.  Then  on  the  other  side,  in  marble,  Guastalla’s 
Sensazioni ,  a  female  head  and  bust,  and  Adolfo 
Apolloni’s  fine  marble  figure  of  La  Scultura,  really 
the  only  work  here  which  is  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
We  may  turn  from  this  to  the  relief  by  Ferrari,  which 
is  unequal  to  this  master’s  real  merit,  and  to  the 
fantastic  group  in  the  inner  hall  by  Ernesto  Biondi 
of  Le  misere  Recluse ,  a  group  of  female  prisoners. 
Here  the  grouping  is  certainly  good  as  well  as  the 
characterisation,  but  the  faces  of  some  of  the  women 
seem  to  betray  a  lack  of  form  and  osseous  sub¬ 
structure.  And  with  Biondi  the  Italian  sculpture  of 
the  Belle  Arti  is  practically  ended  :  the  poorness  of 
the  exhibition  is  more  startling  in  reality  than  it  may 
appear  in  these  pages  :  the  empty  spaces  seem  to 
actually  cry  out  for  the  works  which  ought  to  fill 
them.  Where,  we  exclaim,  are  the  masters,  not  of 
the  past  fifty  years  (who  might  well  have  been  here), 
but  even  of  the  present  day — among  the  older 
men  Bistolfi,  Calandra,  Maccagniani,  among  the 
younger  Zanelli,  Fontana,  Dazzi,  Niccolini?  If 
Italian  art  was  to  be  so  absurdly,  so  unfairly  limited 
— as  I  understand  it  has  been — to  work  of  the 
past  two  years,  why  at  least  were  not  these  men 
admitted  ?  Why,  too,  among  the  painters  have 
Michette,  Grosso,  Dali’ Oca  Bianca,  De  Carolis,  and 
that  giant  of  form  Aristide  Sartorio  been  forgotten  ? 

We  might  overlook  the  obvious  haste  and  over¬ 
sights  of  an  exhibition  which  started  too  late, 
opened  later  than  its  date,  and  even  a  month 
after  the  opening  was  manifestly  incomplete ;  the 
errors  of  an  unindexed  catalogue — distracting  to 
the  conscientious  visitor  or  critic — and  other  faults 
of  detail  which  it  were  captious  to  criticise  too  freely. 
But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  this  exhibition 
is  not  really  representative,  even  of  modern  Italian 
art.  Flad  the  fine  suggestion — which  I  have  heard 
attributed  to  Signor  Vigo  Ojetti — been  adopted  of 
making  this  exhibition  representative  of  Italian  art 
for  these  fifty  years  of  independence,  a  very  noble 
exhibition  might  have  been  organised,  and  one 
worthy  of  Italy. 

As  it  is  a  grand  opportunity  has  been  lost;  and 
if  in  these  pages  I  have  gone  carefully  through  the 
principal  works  shown  it  is  because  I  wished  to  give 
them  every  justice  and  consideration,  not  because 
I  for  one  moment  regard  this  exhibition  of  Italian 
art  as  worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 

Selwyn  Brinton. 
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OME  DECORATIVE  PANELS  BY 
GEORGE  SHERINGHAM. 


The  series  of  wall  panels  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Sheringham,  for  a  room  in  the  country 
house  of  His  Honour  Judge  Evans,  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  an  unusually  attractive  example  of  well- 
considered  decorative  work.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  years  Mr.  Sheringham  has  made  for 
himself  a  very  definite  place  among  the  younger 
artists  who  have  the  inclination  and  the  capacity 
to  deal  with  problems  of  decoration ;  and  by  the 
admirable  quality  of  his  achievement  he  has 
gained  the  sincere  approval  of  those  art  lovers  who 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  personal  outlook 
and  manner  of  expression  in  art  practice.  He  has, 
indeed,  a  very  real  talent  as  a  designer ;  his 
originality  is  unquestionable  and  his  decorative 
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sense  is  guided  by  the  soundest  taste,  and  he  has 
already,  young  as  he  is,  acquired  a  wonderfully 
sure  command  over  refinements  of  technical  prac¬ 
tice.  Hitherto,  he  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to 
things  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  to  fans  and 
small  fanciful  compositions  which  have  offered  him 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  power  as  a  colourist  and 
as  a  sensitive  and  graceful  draughtsman ;  and  in 
his  management  of  work  of  this  character — which 
demands  the  greatest  possible  daintiness  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  delicacy  of  handling — he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  quite  exceptionally  accomplished. 

These  panels,  however,  were  scarcely  capable  ot 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  that  could  appropriately 
be  applied  to  his  smaller  paintings ;  they  are  fairly 
large  and  they  have  called  for  greater  breadth  of 
execution  as  well  as  a  bigger  view  of  decorative 
responsibilities.  But  he  has  been  quite  equal  to 

the  occasion ;  he  has 
realised  fully  how  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  methods  so  as 
to  secure  the  proper  re¬ 
lation  between  the  scale 
of  his  handling  and  the 
space  he  had  to  fill,  and 
he  has  avoided  with  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  any 
tendency  towards  small¬ 
ness  of  manner  or  trivi¬ 
ality  of  detail.  The  way 
in  which  the  panels  are 
imagined,  their  quaint¬ 
ness  of  design  and  their 
subtlety  of  colour,  and 
particularly  their  mas¬ 
culine  simplicity,  can  be 
sincerely  commended ; 
to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been 
thought  out  they  owe 
much  of  their  fascina¬ 
tion. 

But  as  technical  ex¬ 
amples,  also,  they  are 
of  very  real  interest. 
They  are  painted  on 
silk  in  water-colour,  and 
Mr.  Sheringham  has 
overcome  with  note¬ 
worthy  skill  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are 
inevitable  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  water¬ 
colour  medium  on 
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such  a  surface.  He  has  used  the  peculiar  ab¬ 
sorbent  qualities  of  the  silk  very  judiciously  to 
gain  effects  of  soft,  blurred  colour  in  the  places 
where  the  blurring  of  the  washes  would  help  to 
give  the  right  character  to  his  painting,  and  in 
other  places  he  has  set  down  with  full  precision 
the  crisp,  sharp  touches  necessary  for  the  correct 
definition  of  his  design ;  and  in  both  the  soft 
washes  and  the  sharply  stated  details  he  shows 
that  he  has  studied  the  mechanism  of  his  craft 
with  intelligence.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  knowledge  of 
what  he  should  do  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  ought 
to  do  it  that  provides  him  with  the  firm  foundation 
upon  which  he  is  building  up  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  younger  decorative  painters. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  entire  series  of  panels 
— ten  in  number — is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Ryder  Gallery  in  Albemarle  Street. 


Mr.  J.  C.  J.  Drucker  has  issued  a  printed 
statement  showing  the  donations  and  contributions 
received  in  connection  with  the  John  M.  Swan 
Memorial  Fund,  and  the  allocation  of  the  drawings 
purchased  therewith.  The  total  sum  raised  and 
paid  to  Mrs.  Swan’s  account  was  ^3164  i6j.  od., 
and  the  drawings,  &c.,  purchased  have  been 
distributed  among  nineteen  public  collections  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  chief  recipients  being  the 
Guildhall,  London,  the  Art  Galleries  at  Manchester 
and  Aberdeen,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  National  Gallery. 
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PEASANT  ART  IN  AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  ot  special 
numbers  of  The  Studio  devoted  to  the  Peasant  Art 
of  Europe  will  be  ready  about  the  end  of  September. 
It  will  deal  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  ethno¬ 
graphical  districts  of  the  Continent,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Istria, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  the  Bukovina, 
Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  together  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  its  dependent  pro¬ 
vinces  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania.  Some 
hundreds  of  interesting  examples  of  the  peasant 
art  of  these  countries  have  been  photographed  for 
reproduction  in  the  volume.  These  illustrations 
will  include  examples  of  furniture,  wood-carving, 
metal-work,  lace,  embroidery,  pottery,  jewellery, 
and  other  branches  of  handicraft.  The  book  will 
also  contain  numerous  plates  in  colour,  and  articles 
by  experts  will  be  included.  The  reception  accorded 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  series  (devoted  to  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Iceland),  of  which  there  are  only  a 
few  copies  left,  was  such  that  intending  subscribers 
for  the  second  volume  should  place  their  orders 
without  delay,  as  the  edition  will  be  limited  and 
the  work  will  not  be  reprinted.  It  will  be  uni¬ 
form  in  price  and  format  with  other  special  numbers, 
and  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or 
direct  from  the  publishing  office  of  The  Studio. 


(  The  property  of 
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PORTION  OF  DECORATIVE  PANEL  painted  in 
water-colour,  onsilk  by  GEORGE  SHERINGHAM. 
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MARGIN  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON  COMMON  :  VIEW  FROM  ACROSS  LAKE  WALKER  AND  HARWOOD,  ARCHITECTS 
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ECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMES¬ 
TIC  ARCHITECTURE 


When  giving  recently  some  illustrations  ot 
a  modern  house  at  Wimbledon,  we  remarked  on 
the  rural  amenities  which  certain  parts  of  this  district 
still  maintain  in  spite  of  the  great  expansion  of 
building  in  the  vicinity.  The  view  we  now  give 
of  another  house  in  this  locality  is  a  further  case 
in  point.  Margin  House,  Wimbledon  Common, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Harwood  for  A.  W. 
Wills,  Esq.,  the  present  owner,  was  planned  to  take 
as  much  advantage  as  possible  of  the  exceptional 
views  obtainable  whilst  having  regard  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  at  the  same  time.  Essential  re¬ 
quirements  which  further  governed  the  design  were 
size  and  clear  space  in  the  various  rooms,  abundance 
of  light  and  economy  in  working.  A  terrace  twelve 
feet  wide  and  ninety  feet 
long,  with  brick  and  tile 
steps  and  box  hedge,  over¬ 
looks  the  lake  to  the  north¬ 
west,  which  is  about  three 
acres  in  extent,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  grounds  and  is 
the  home  of  several  species 
of  wild-fowl.  The  lake  view 
is  shared  by  the  library  and 
the  music-room,  the  latter 
also  looking  on  to  the 


terraced  lawns.  The  house  has  two  bathrooms 
and  nine  bedrooms,  exclusive  of  day  and  night 
nurseries  and  dressing-rooms,  and  is  heated  arti¬ 
ficially  throughout.  Inside,  the  hall  has  a  staircase 
and  panelled  dado  in  light  oak.  The  music-room 
and  morning-room  are  separated  by  folding  double 
doors  nine  feet  wide  which  enable  the  two  rooms 
to  be  thrown  together  making  a  room  forty-five  feet 
long  by  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  library  has 
specially  designed  bookcases,  cupboards  and 
panelling  in  light  oak,  with  brown  stone  chimney- 
piece  and  unpolished  copper  repousse  canopy. 
Externally  the  house  is  built  with  hollow  walls  of 
dark  red  brick  with  grey-purple  quoins  and  sur¬ 
rounds  to  windows,  with  a  band  of  ochre-white 
plaster  above  trowel-marked.  The  cornice  is  a 
plain  plaster  cove  and  the  roof  is  of  dark  tiles. 

Stinchcombe  is  a  South  Cotswold  village  lying 
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between  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Here,  from  the 
range  of  hills  that  rise  steeply  out  of  the  Severn 
Valley,  extensive  and  delightful  views  are  obtained 
looking  over  the  Forest  of  Dean  away  to  the  Black 
Mountains,  with  the  broad  gleaming  band  of  the 
river  making  a  silver  track  through  the  valley.  No 
more  delightful  spot  can  be  found  anywhere  than 
the  southern  slopes  of  these  hills,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  house  we  illustrate  below  is  situate. 
The  manner  of  building  with  the  local  sione  and 
covering  the  roofs  with  stone  slates  has  justly  made 
this  district  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  local 
architecture.  Drakestone  has  been  built  in  this 
ancient  manner.  The  walls  are  of  stone  of  a 
beautiful  brown  and  with  its  grey  stone  roof  already 
becomes  part  of  the  landscape.  The  characteristics 
of  this  house  are  simplicity  of  plan  and  elevation — 
the  whole  depending  for  effect  on  the  beauty  and 
right  use  of  material  and  simple  proportions.  The 
house  and  stables  are  grouped  round  a  forecourt, 
and  all  the  rooms  are  planned  so  as  to  command 
sunny  aspects  and  far-reaching  views.  The  ground 
slopes  away  from  the  house  to  the  south  and  here 


terracing  and  lawns  at  varying  levels  have  been 
formed  and  the  garden  already  gives  much  promise 
for  the  future.  In  planning  the  interior  the  architect, 
Mr.  Oswald  P.  Milne  of  London,  has  given  effect  to 
the  same  considerations  of  simplicity  and  sound  con¬ 
struction  as  have  been  operative  in  the  design  of  the 
exterior.  The  chief  roomsonthe  ground  floor  have, as 
shown  by  the  inset  plan,  a  south-western  aspect,  while 
the  kitchen  and  its  adjuncts  are  conveniently  placed 
at  the  north-eastern  end  near  the  dining-room. 

We  give  opposite  a  view  of  another  house 
in  the  Cotswolds  now  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  of  London.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  older  house  which  has  been 
demolished,  and  the  existing  gardens,  &c.,  are  also 
being  remodelled,  and  new  terraces,  forecourt  and 
entrance  drives  made.  As  the  ground  falls  towards 
the  east,  the  offices  and  servants’ hall  and  basement 
department  are  on  a  lower  level.  The  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  house  are  stone 
(part  of  it  saved  from  the  old  building)  with 
stone  ashlar  dressings  to  the  windows,  pilasters, 
cornices,  chimneys,  &e.,  and  with  plain  spaces 
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to  the  walls,  filled  in  with  stucco  ot  a  slightly 
different  colour,  finished  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  chateaux  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
roof  is  to  be  covered  with  stone  slates  of  local  origin, 
graduated  in  size  and  thickness  from  eaves  to  ridge, 
and  the  whole  house  is  being  treated  in  a  simple 
and  quiet  manner.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Slater  of  Derby. 

Webbington  House,  of  which  a  perspective  view 
is  given  on  p.  144,  has  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  F.R.I.B.A.,  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Mendip 
Hills  in  Somersetshire,  the 
site  being  a  very  sloping 
one,  commanding  extensive 
views,  as  the  illustration 
shows.  The  disposition  of 
the  various  apartments  and 
offices  on  the  ground  floor 
is  shown  by  the  plan  repro¬ 
duced,  the  main  rooms  being 
on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  building  and  the  offices 
on  the  north-east  side,  which 
is  the  aspect  represented  in 
the  perspective.  Stone  has 
been  used  for  the  walls,  the 
upper  parts  being  plastered 


and  whitewashed  in  the  local  manner.  For  the 
window-frames  and  all  external  woodwork  oak  has 
been  employed,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
hand-made  tiles. 


We  are  requested  by  Mr.  S.  H.  le  Fleming  ot 
Rydal  Hall,  Westmoreland,  to  state  that  the  garden 
and  terrace  illustrated  in  the  Spring  Number  of 
The  Studio  (Plates  CIX.  and  CX.)  were  entirely 
designed  by  himself  and  not  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Mawson  as  stated. 


4  SCALE  OP  FEET 


PLAN  OF  EYFORD  PARK,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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( From  Our  Oivti  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — Last  month  we  referred  in  this 
place  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery  in  Regent  Street  of  works  by 
— d  Mr.  Walter  Greaves  and  to  the  artist’s 
relation  with  Whistler.  In  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  attention  which  this  exhibition  has 
attracted,  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  works  included  therein  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  exhibition  itself. 


The  new  Copyright  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  has,  after  being  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  been  sent  upstairs  to 
Grand  Committee,  where  a  large  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  raised  and  debated.  An  im¬ 
portant  modification  has  been  introduced  into  the 
clause  which  fixes  the  term  of  copyright  at  fifty 
years  after  the  author’s  death,  a  proviso  being 
added  which  permits  reproduction  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  years  on  payment  of  a  io  per 
cent,  royalty,  which  is  definitely  assured  to  the 
author’s  widow  and  children. 


At  the  Baillie  Gallery  Miss  Pamela  Coleman 
Smith  has  been  exhibiting  leaves  from  a  sketch¬ 
book  which  she  takes  to  concerts  and  in  which 
she  follows  with  a  brush  of  colour  her  musical 
impressions.  Of  course  the  interest  here  is  less 
with  the  method  than  with  the  success  in  re¬ 
cording  something  that  will  evoke  again  for 
others  impressions  similar  to  those  received  from 
music.  The  classical  instance  of  such  success 
was  Beardsley’s  illustration  to  the  Ballade  III. 
of  Chopin,  but  in  an  exhibition  in  a  room  ad¬ 
joining  Miss  Coleman  Smith’s  at  the  Baillie 
Gallery  Mr.  James  Pryde  had  given  in  a  series 
of  paintings — though  only  one  claimed  the 
musical  title— just  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
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very  spirit  of  things — the  meaning  that  rests  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  which  music  so  easily  reveals. 


The  Leicester  Galleries  have  been  holding  an 
exhibition  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  H.  Hughes- 
Stanton  A.R.W.S.,  an  artist  who  never  exhibits 
now  without  increasing  his  reputation.  It  is 
possible  to  compare  his  art  with  Mr.  Peppercorn’s 
in  its  sympathy  with  mood  in  nature,  rather  than 
with  mere  effect.  At  the  same  galleries  were  also 
shown  one  hundred  water-colours  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  MacWhirter,  R.A.,  better  remembered  by  his 
big  Academy  pictures  than  by  his  sketches,  yet 
perhaps  in  the  light  of  this  exhibition  most 
deservedly  to  be  remembered  for  the  latter,  with 
their  quick  synthesis  of  detail  and  eager  enthusiasm 
for  fresh  impression. 


The  main  object  of  the  Walpole  Society, 
recently  formed  for  promoting  the  study  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  British  Art,  is  to 
make  provision  for  the  col¬ 
lection,  preservation  and 
classification  of  material  for 
facilitating  such  study.  As 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society 
must  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
achievements  of  the  great 
school  of  British  Art  better 
known  and  more  adequately 
appreciated  are  urgently  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  Society. 

The  annual  subscription  for 
members  is  one  guinea,  which 
will  entitle  them  to  receive  a 
copy  of  all  the  Society’s  pub¬ 
lications.  One  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  will  be 
to  organise  exhibitions  and 
arrange  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures.  Lord  Lytton  is 
president  and  the  names  of 
many  men  of  distinction  in 
the  art  world  figure  on  the 
committee.  The  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg,  The 
Arts  Club,  40  Dover  Street. 


Mr.  William  Rothenstein 
has  been  exhibiting  at  the 
Chenil  Gallery  drawings 
made  in  India.  His 
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catalogue  was  prefaced  by  a  note  from  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  whose  claim  that  in  these  drawings  of  India 
he  finds  for  the  first  time  in  art,  or  even  in  literature, 
the  sense  of  the  personalities  of  its  people,  as 
distinct  from  a  conception  of  countless  slender 
brown  men  in  loin-cloths,  sums  up  in  the  best 
possible  words  the  secret  that  is  reached  in  Mr. 
Rothenstein’s  sympathetic  pencil  lines. 


Mr.  Andrew  F.  Affleck  held  an  exhibition  of 
pencil  drawings  of  architectural  character  at  Messrs. 
Connell  and  Son’s,  where  his  etchings  are  frequently 
exhibited.  His  drawings  have  an  astonishing 
cleverness  and  precision,  they  lose  perhaps  a  little 
from  the  flecks  of  colour  that  are  applied  not  quite 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  realistic  pencil  work.  In 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  in  a  spirited  manner  with 
masses  of  intricate  tracery  without  relying  too 
much  upon  mere  summary  and  suggestion  Mr. 
Affleck  is  especially  successful. 


-  j  *  'TTT' 
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OLD  BATTERSEA  BRIDGE,  EARLY  MORNING5 

(  By  sbeciai  permission  of  Messrs.  Win,  Mar  chant  and  Co. ) 
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A  painter  whose  work  is  often  very  interesting  is 
Miss  Rowley  Leggett,  who  has  recently  held  a 
show  of  her  own  at  the  Alpine  Club.  She  is  best 
as  an  impressionist,  and  the  more  impressionistic 
she  is  the  better,  as  in  The  Toilet ,  J I  o?nan  Cooking, 
<S:c. 


At  the  Ryder  Gallery  Mr.  Stewart  Dick’s  water¬ 
colours  formed  a  very  pleasant  exhibition.  The 
Tower  Bridge ,  Volendam  Harbour ,  Yellow  Boats , 
Dordrecht  Harbour ,  are  pictures  which  we  re¬ 
member  for  their  success.  At  the  same  gallery  the 
bas-reliefs  by  Mrs.  Dick,  especially  Old  Woman 
— South  Holland,  called  for  much  praise. 


Mr.  Clement  Heaton  has  been  exhibiting  at  the 
Guild  of  Handicrafts  a  collection  of  water-colours 
of  mountain  scenery  marked  by  much  originality. 
Mr.  Heaton  is  new  to  us  as  a  water-colourist  but 
he  is  to  be  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
practise  in  the  art. 

The  Goupil  Gallery  has  been  exhibiting  some 
pictures  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mostyn  which  show  the  artist 


in  an  unexpected  vein.  Mr.  Mostyn  has  “let  him¬ 
self  go,”  aiming  at  suggestion  of  brillant  colour 
sensation.  Whilst  he  is  often  entirely  successful 
in  this  orchestration  of  “colour,”  he  is  leaving 
behind  for  it  many  qualities  of  stability  and  high 
worth  upon  which  a  well-deserved  reputation  has 
rested. 


Two  water-colour  exhibitions  deserving  of 
mention  are  Miss  E.  R.  Stone’s  at  the  Walker 
Gallery  and  Miss  Maud  Ireland  Button’s  at  The 
St.  George’s  Gallery.  Mr.  Edgar  Seligman  held 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  successful  in  an  im¬ 
pressionistic  vein,  at  the  Baillie  Gallery. 

DINBURGH. — Scottish  art  has  entered 
on  a  new  era  this  year  through  the 
provision  of  facilities  hitherto  unknown  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  exhibition  of  work.  The 
conversion  of  the  former  Royal  Institution  building 
into  a  home  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  has 
met  a  need  that  has  been  clamant  for  generations. 
Only  the  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  a  beautiful  Grecian  structure  whose  stately 


“  CREMORNE  GARDENS  AT  NIGHT,  SHOWING  ENTRANCE  TO  THEATRE  AND  STOOPING  VENUS  FOUNTAIN  ” 

BY  WALTER  GREAVES 
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“the  home  of  the  blue  bird” 


BY  DUDDINGSTONE  HERDMAN,  A.  R.S.A. 


features  are  a  commanding  centre-piece  to  the 
architecture  of  Princes  Street  flanked  on  each  side 
by  artistically  laid  out  gardens.  The  interior  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed.  Ascending  a  spacious 
staircase  one  enters  a  beautifully  designed  Sculp¬ 
ture  Hall  and  passes  through  it  to  a  series  of  five 
galleries  for  oil  paintings.  On  the  opposite  side 
to  the  Sculpture  Hall  are  rooms  for  the  water¬ 
colours  and  architectural  drawings,  and  downstairs 
is  a  room  for  black-and-white  work. 


These  rooms  provide  60  per  cent,  more  space 
than  existed  previously,  but  apart  from  the  ac¬ 
commodation  available  in  the  former  galleries, 
which,  owing  to  their  octagonal  form,  was  large  in 
proportion  to  the  cubic  space,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
spaciousness  and  dignity  in  the  new  quarters  which 
calls  for  a  bolder  and  more  ambitious  type  of  work 
than  was  formerly  essential.  In  this  first  exhibition 
in  the  new  rooms  the  call  has  been  responded  to. 
It  is  the  finest  display  of  contemporary  art  that  has 
been  seen  in  Scotland  for  many  a  long  year,  and  if 
the  standard  now  set  up  can  be  maintained 
the  Academy  Exhibitions  will  no  longer  be  what 
they  have  too  frequently  been  —  merely  a  pro¬ 
vincial  collection,  but  will  take  their  place  among 
the  representative  displays  of  the  great  art  centres. 
The  exhibits  number  665,  of  which  90  are  sculp¬ 
tures,  130  water-colours,  and  268  oil  paintings. 


There  is  no  overcrowding.  Mediocre  work  is 
hardly  in  evidence.  Each  picture  is  surrounded 
by  a  portion  of  free  wall  space,  and  the  result  is  a 
dignified  and  restful  ensemble.  In  point  of 
numbers  the  loan  work  in  all  sections  is  consider¬ 
able,  but  excepting  in  the  Sculpture  Hall  it  is  not  a 
dominant  note.  Sargent’s  brilliant  portrait  group  of 
the  three  sisters  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  his  inspired 
Mountains  oj  Moab,  Orchardson’s  captivating 
Master  Baby ,  and  two  large  canvases  by  the  late 
Mr.  McTaggart  are  certainly  sufficiently  import¬ 
ant  to  be  an  arresting  note  anywhere,  but 
otherwise  the  loan  work,  though  representing 
diverse  nationalities  and  various  schools  of  art 
expression,  some  of  it  of  superb  quality,  does 
not  overshadow  the  Scottish  art  of  the  year. 


The  President,  Sir  James  Guthrie,  shows  three 
portraits,  Mrs.  Craig  Sellar ,  Lady  Helen  Munro 
Ferguson ,  richly  schemed  in  colour  yet  beautifully 
harmonised,  and  a  full  length  of  Lord  Dunedin  in 
Civil  Service  uniform,  more  expressive  of  the  legis¬ 
lator  than  the  administrator,  but  none  the  less 
characteristic.  John  Lavery  has  two  kit-cat 
portraits,  one  his  wife  and  the  other  Mrs.  Ford, 
subtly  interpreted  both  of  them,  and  The  Green 
Coat ,  forceful  and  distinguished.  Sir  George  Reid’s 
only  contribution  is  a  life-like  brown  schemed 
portrait  of  Mr.  Spence  Watson,  and  E.  A.  Walton 
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“cave-dwellers  at  play” 


BY  WILLIAM  WALLS,  A.R.S.A. 


has  three  portraits  :  that  of  Mrs.  Pitman  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  full  length  of  Miss  Nan  Paterson  a 
little  over-emphasised  in  its  slim  gracefulness  but  of 
beautiful  colour  quality.  Fiddes  Watts’s  virile  Lord 
Guthrie  marks  a  further  stage  of  continuous  art 
progression,  and  Robert  Hope’s  Miss  Salvesen  is 
beautifully  simple  and  refined. 

Very  rarely  indeed  does  Mr.  Lawton  Wingate 
seek  to  express  himself  on  a  large  scale ;  this  year 
he  has  done  so  and  with  great  success.  The 
introduction  of  the  two  figures  which  give  the  title 
Romance  is  so  unusual  as  in  the  recollection  of  the 
present  generation  to  be  unprecedented,  but  the 
interest  of  the  picture  lies  in  its  subtly  suggestive 
colour  and  quiet  restfulness.  In  1  Vinter  Gloaming 
A.  K.  Brown  has  charmingly  attuned  mountain  and 
moor,  lake  and  sky  in  a  sober  yet  uplifting  harmony, 
and  George  Houston  in  Its  Howie  in  the  Hint  o' 
ILairst  has  realised  the  pure  though  veiled  beauty 
of  a  Scottish  autumnal  landscape. 


The  Last  of  the  Indomitable ,  by  James  Paterson, 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  The  Studio,  but  the 
15° 


tragic  note  has  received  more  emphasis,  and  as  an 
attempt  to  paint  an  idea  more  than  an  incident  it 
is  an  imaginative  work  of  great  merit.  The 
Scottish  Modern  Arts  Association  has  done  well  to 
acquire  Robert  Noble’s  Misty  Morning,  a  picture 
of  willows  lovingly  bending  their  silvery  grey  tresses 
over  the  quietly  flowing  Tyne  at  East  Linton. 
Three  Venetian  moonlight  scenes,  each  with  a  very 
individualistic  note,  by  Charles  H.  Mackie,  show 
that  Venice  is  not  yet  played  out  as  a  subject.  In 
a  large  picture  of  Barcaldine  Moss,  J.  Campbell 
Mitchell  has  struck  a  joyous  note,  and,  as  usual 
with  him,  much  importance  is  given  to  the  sky,  in 
which  the  cloud  masses  are  beautifully  formed. 
Other  landscapes  of  note  are  James  Cadenhead’s 
sweetly  attuned  Summer  and  Robert  Burns’s  Lonely 
Shere,  a  nocturne  of  sensitively  graded  blue. 


In  the  domain  of  applied  art,  much  use  has 
been  made  of  Celtic  ideals,  but  only  John  Duncan 
among  Scottish  painters  of  to-day  has  made  a  close 
study  of  Celtic  myths  and  sought  to  visualise  these 
in  well-informed  decorative  painting.  His  Riders 
of  the  Sidhe,  representing  the  four  Lords  of  Life  on 
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their  way  to  the  sacred  circle  to  initiate  mortals 
into  their  mysteries,  with  its  quaintness  of  design, 
rich  variety  of  colour,  and  tapestry-like  texture,  is  a 
seriously  studied  and  dignified  presentment  of  the 
legend.  Under  the  title,  The  Home  of  the  Blue 
Bird ,  R  Duddingstone  Herdman  suggests  the 
simple  life  with  nature  in  the  period  of  youth  as 
the  home  of  happiness,  and  each  figure  has  its 
value  in  embodying  the  idea.  The  flesh  painting 
is  particularly  good.  G.  Ogilvy  Reid’s  large  picture 
of  cavaliers  searching  for  incriminating  documents 
in  a  room  of  a  lordly  mansion-house  is  a  well- 
informed  and  attractively  composed  presentation 
of  one  of  those  dramatic  incidents  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  which  Mr.  Reid 
has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  work.  W.  Marshall 
Brown,  in  Planting  Potatoes ,  has  produced  a  group 
of  field-workers  that  is  thoroughly  typical  and 
expressively  realistic,  while  the  landscape  setting  is 
well  thought  out.  W.  S.  MacGeorge,  in  his  diploma 


work  Hallowe'en ,  shows  a  group  of  merry  children 
in  procession  carrying  turnip  lanterns,  striking  in  its 
effects  of  colour  and  light.  Robert  McGregor  has 
two  small  but  beautifully  phrased  figure  subjects ; 
R.  Gemmell  Hutchison  an  attractive  The  Children’s 
At  Home ,  the  figures  grouped  round  a  tea-table  in  a 
garden,  and  Graham  Glen  a  vigorously  painted 
group  of  vocalist,  pianist,  and  violinist  rehearsing. 


Three  animal  painters  are  each  well  represented. 
William  Wall’s  Cave-dwellers  at  Play ,  which  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Scottish  Modern  Arts 
Association,  is  a  captivating  realisation  of  feline 
beauty  and  of  sinuosity  of  form.  Robert  Alexander’s 
Hielan ’  Sheltie  is  a  most  sympathetic  rendering  of 
a  pony  and  foal  sheltering  from  the  blast,  and 
George  Smith,  in  Boy  feeding  Calves ,  has  never  been 
more  convincingly  represented. 

The  water-colour  room  is  quite  up  to  the  level 


“  romance ” 
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BY  J.  LAWTON  WINGATE,  R.S.A. 


LADY  HELEN  MUNRO  FERGUSON 
BY  SIR  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  P.R.S.A. 
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of  the  rest  of  the  exhibition.  Sargent’s  Flannels , 
a  somnolent  group  of  three  figures,  is  one  of  the 
striking  examples  of  virtuosity  in  the  collection,  so 
is  Joseph  Crawhall’s  Huntsmen  and  Hounds,  while 
other  notable  drawings  are  Degas’s  Les  Danseuses, 
Eesnard's  Young  Roman  J  Roman,  Hans  von 
Bartel’s  Dutch  Fisher-women  on  the  Shore,  and 
Edouard  Vuillard’s  A  Corner  of  the  Library. 
Thomas  Scott  is  seen  to  much  advantage  in  three 
landscapes.  R.  B.  Nisbet’s  Perthshire  Moor,  low- 
toned  and  restful,  is  subtly  phrased.  Henry  W. 
Kerr  has  a  splendid  portrait  of  his  brother  artist 
Mr.  Robert  Alexander  and  a  characteristic  study 
in  The  Ruling  Elder.  Edwin  Alexander  has  two 
dainty  nature  studies,  while  James  Cadenhead,  in 
Autumn ,  shows  a  refined  impressionism  the  truth 
of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  restraint. 

In  the  Sculpture  Hall  the  most  noteworthy 
exhibits  are  Rodin’s  massive  bronze  Head  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  sorrowful  Secret  of  Isis,  Eugene 


Emile  Moulin’s  beautiful  pastoral  bas-relief  Serenite , 
Felix  M.  Charpentier’s  joyous  Femme  a  I’Ffonge, 
G.  Nicolini’s  eloquently  distrustful  Distrust  me  not, 
Sandoz’s  Faune  Riant  in  red  marble,  and  Pitten- 
drigh  Macgillivray’s  sympathetically  modelled  Die 
Loreley.  A.  E. 

PARIS.  —  There  is  something  most 
pleasantly  and  curiously  romantic  and 
unmodern  in  the  landscape  subjects 
chosen  by  Mr.  Bernard  Harrison,  the 
young  English  artist  who  has  just  had  the  honour  of 
“  being  bought  ”  by  the  French  State  for  a  National 
Museum.  The  two  works  reproduced  here,  and 
which,  among  others,  were  exhibited  last  winter  at 
the  Galeries  Georges  Petit  in  Paris  with  the  society 
“  La  Cimaise,”  wrell  illustrate  this  remark.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  preference  for  Italian  scenery,  his  sober, 
conscientious  technique  shunning  the  “  slap-dash  ” 
methods  which  nowadays  often  pass  for  artistic, 
contribute,  with  the  composition,  to  a  general 
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PASTEL  PORTRAIT  OF 
MRS.  CATHERINE  HOLDEN. 
by  PETER  ROMNEY. 
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“lucca  cathedral:  moonlight”  by  Bernard  harrison 


Byronic  impression  striking  a  new  because  long- 
neglected  note  which  must  be  re-welcomed.  Mr. 
Bernard  Harrison  is  a  familiar  exhibitor  at  the  Salon 
de  la  Societe  Nationale,  where  his  sunny  views  of 
blue  Ligurian  bays  are  unfailingly  appreciated  by 
French  critics  for  their  sound  drawing  and  har¬ 
monious  colouring.  He  has  just  beerr  elected  an 
Associe  of  the  Society.  M.  C. 

It  is  curious  that  the  cause  of  charity  in  Paris 
should  be  responsible  for  the  most  important 
collection  of  English  pastels  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ever  exhibited.  There  was  a  time  when 
in  France  pastel  held  a  particularly  honourable 
and  brilliant  position — I  mean  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  time  of  La  Tour  and 
Perronneau.  It  is  evident  that  in  England  a 
similar  movement  existed  at  a  period  little  if  any 
later.  It  came  as  a  gradually  increasing  wave  in 
France  and  it  died  away  like  one,  and  it  rose 
and  fell  in  England  in  a  similar  manner.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  greatest  pastellists  were  not  of 
the  calibre  of  those  of  France,  we  had  no  equal  to 
La  Tour  or  Perronneau,  but  apart  from  that  this 
exhibition  made  clear  that  we  had  indeed  artists 
of  quite  remarkable  ability  as  pastellists  whose 
work  is  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the  very  talented 
work  done  in  France  at  the  same  period.  The 
work  exhibited  dates  from  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  some  one  hundred 


and  sixty-six  pictures.  Here 
and  there  were  drawings 
with  no  pastel  on  them  at 
all,  there  were  one  or  two  in 
gouache  and  there  were  a  few 
in  which  both  pastel  and 
gouache  were  used  ;  this  was 
a  very  common  use  of  the 
medium.  But  these  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  drawings 
were  contributed  by  fifty 
different  artists,  of  whom 
quite  a  good  proportion  were 
women,  and  here  again  the 
analogy  between  France  and 
England  holds  good,  for  the 
ranks  of  the  French  pastellists 
were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  grace  and  power  of  Mme. 
Le  Brun,  Mme.  Rosslin  and 
Mme.  Guyard. 


It  is  of  course  unfortunate  that  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  panel  could  not  have  been  given  of  some 
of  these  English  artists.  There  was  one  drawing  by 
Gainsborough  upon  which  there  was  a  little  colour 
here  and  there  of  chalk  or  pastel,  and  there  were  two 
others  ascribed  to  him.  There  were  three  drawings 
ascribed  to  George  Knapton,  one  of  very  remark¬ 
able  power,  another  of  extreme  interest  and  a  third 
very  unlike  the  other  two.  Knapton  is  now,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  an  unknown  name,  but 
the  brilliancy  of  his  work  is  undeniable.  There 
were  two  small  heads  of  great  charm  by  Raeburn, 
one  elegant  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  one  drawing  touched  with  pastel  by 
John  Downman,  one  by  Richard  Cosway,  two  by 
Peter  Romney,  and  only  two  by  Catherine  Read. 
John  Russell  was  represented  by  some  forty  draw¬ 
ings,  a  very  representative  collection  ;  if  he  was  not 
a  very  great  artist,  he  had  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
use  of  his  medium.  His  strength  of  colour  and 
the  way  in  which  he  put  it  upon  the  paper  made 
pastel  in  his  hands  approximate  very  closely  some¬ 
times  to  oil-colour,  but  he  wras  not  an  artist  of  one 
mood  or  method,  and  a  representative  collection  of 
his  drawings  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  and 
character  of  pastel.  Besides  these,  there  was  shown, 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  use 
of  the  medium,  the  work  of  artists  as  dissimilar  as 
John  Raphael  Smith  and  Ozias  Humphrey,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  Mary  Benwell,  and  a 
charming  work  of  Frances  Reynolds,  a  younger 
sister  of  Sir  Joshua  and  a  true  artist,  hung  near 
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“PIERROT  AND  COLUMBINE”  BY  JOSEF  WACKERLE 

(See  Berlin  Studio-  Tall;,  p.  ibi ) 

a  fine  portrait  by  the  little  known  Rev.  Matthew 
Peters.  Though  John  Downman  has  no  real 
claim  to  the  title  of  pastellist  his  portrait  drawings 
are  of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  other  artist 
certainly  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word — 
Francis  Cotes,  and  when  looking  at  his  vivacious 
portraits  so  fresh  in  colour,  so  modern  in  treat¬ 
ment,  it  was  almost  a  shock  to  suddenly  realise 
they  were  not  portraits  of  living  people  but  of  some 
who  lived  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Similarly  there  was  one  drawing  by  Catherine 
Read  which  is  eminently  important  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  medium  itself. 


The  impression  produced  by  this  exhibition  was 
of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  drawings  as  a 
certain  quality  of  colour  and  light,  and  they  were  of 
that  refinement  of  conception  common  to  the  period 
in  which  they  were  executed.  This  colour  and  light 
constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of  pastel,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  mistaken  modern  pastellist  tries  to 
imitate  the  modern  oil  portrait  that  the  charm  of 
the  medium  vanishes.  Very  bad  pastels  may  have 
a  charm  solely  due  to  the  medium  itself,  a  charm 
extremely  difficult  to  define,  though  the  purity 
of  pastel  may  to  a  certain  extent  account  for  it. 
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There  is,  too,  an  additional  quality  in  these 
portraits  now  more  than  a  century  old — the  quality 
of  freshness,  and  it  was  to  this  point  that  the 
consideration  of  the  drawings  by  Catherine  Read 
brought  me.  One  of  her  drawings  was  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning.  It  must  have  been  done 
before  the  year  1778,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
artist’s  death,  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
from  its  appearance  that  it  was  not  drawn  yesterday. 
It  is  a  head  with  very  little  space  round  it.  The 
background  is  a  delicate  blue  and  the  rose-coloured 
velvet  round  the  neck  and  the  red  of  the  mouth 
complete  the  only  strong  colour  of  the  study ;  all 
this  is  delicately  and  exquisitely  done,  and  it  is  as 
beautiful  to-day  as  it  was  when  Catherine  Read 
drew  it  more  than  onejrundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  certainly  a  triumph  for  the  medium. 

The  graceful  drawing  by  Richard  Cosway 
reproduced  here  and  the  excellent  companion 
portrait  by  Peter  Romney  bring  together  two 
artists  whose  lives  gave  little  prospect  of  their 
ever  meeting  on  the  footing  of  artistic  equality. 


“SELF  PORTRAIT”  (COLOURED  DRAWING) 

BY  GERTRUD  VON  KUNOWSKI 

(  See  p.  162 ) 


PASTEL  PORTRAIT  OF 
MRS.  KENNEDY-TOMS. 
by  RICHARD  COSWAY. 
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Cosway  was  three  years  old  when  Peter  Romney 
was  born  in  1743.  From  a  very  humble  birth  and 
condition  of  life,  by  force  of  character,  Cosway  rose 
to  a  position  of  great  brilliancy,  artistic  and  social. 
Academician  at  thirty,  he  lived  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  royalty,  painted  every  one  of  importance 
in  England  and  extended  his  artistic  conquests  even 
to  France,  was  important  enough  to  be  caricatured 
and  lampooned,  and  died  full  of  honours  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
reputation  as  a  pastellist !  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  miniaturists,  certainly  the  greatest  of 
his  day,  and  he  painted  in  both  oil  and  water¬ 
colour,  but  his  pastel  drawings  are  extremely  rare. 
Teter  Romney,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  pastellist 
almost  exclusively.  He,  born  also  in  humble 
circumstances,  was  never  able  to  shake  off  poverty 
and  its  attendant  distress.  A  younger  brother  of 
George  Romney,  he  seems  to  have  elected  pastel 
as  his  medium  in  order  to  avoid  competition  with 
his  brothei,  and  he  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
throughout  the  period  of  his  short  life,  with  varying 
degrees  of  failure  until  at  last  dissipation  killed  him 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Every  one  knows  the 
name  of  Richard  Cosway,  but  how  few  have  heard 
of  Peter  Romney  ! 


The  exhibition  has  justified  itself.  Full  of 
charm  and  beauty,  it  has  taught  us  that  we  are 
richer  as  a  nation  in  our  art  treasures  than  we 
thought,  richer  in  having  had  these  artists  as  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  lived,  and  richer  in  the 
possession  of  their  work  which  exists  throughout 
the  country  and  which  is,  so  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  is  concerned,  a  treasure  of  art  of  which 
hardly  the  barest  glimpse  has  been  obtained. 

J.  R.  K.  Duff. 

BERLIN. — The  Vereinigte  Werkstatten  fiir 
Kunst  im  Handwerk  recently  arranged  a 
ceramic  exhibition  for  their  collaborator, 
Prof.  Josef  Wackerle.  This  artist  has 
now  removed  to  Berlin,  and  on  studying  his  groups 
and  single  figures  for  the  old  Nynrphenburg  Porce¬ 
lain  Manufacture  and  his  furniture-woodcarvimgs  for 
the  Bruno  Paul  workshops,  we  feel  thankful  to  have 
such  a  craftsman  in  our  midst.  His  porcelain 
material  is  of  beautiful  clearness  and  gloss  and 
Wackerle  handles  it  with  perfect  skill.  He  is 
equally  successful  in  life-size  portraiture  as  in  the 
smaller  plastic  genre,  and  works  with  temperament 
and  originality.  His  colouring  can  be  strong  or 
of  Copenhagen  transparency.  He  is  the  producer 
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of  a  rococo  infused  with  a  certain  broad  and 
caustic  humour :  his  miniature  figures  bend  and 
twist  with  perfect  suppleness,  but  their  grace  has 
more  of  the  acrobatic  than  of  the  ballet  character. 


Lothar  von  Kunowski  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  first  art  teachers  in  Germany.  His  method  is 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  pupils  who  go  in  for 
serious  study.  He  has  held  schools  in  Munich 
and  Berlin  and  has  lately  responded  to  a  call  as 
head-master  in  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  drawing 
at  Dusseldorf.  His  almost  magnetic  influence  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  old  and 
modern  masters,  on  his  ability  to  teach,  and  even 
more  on  his  personality.  He  has  been  fortunate  to 
find  a  congenial  pupil  in  his  wife,  who  is  able  to 
demonstrate  his  doctrines  by  pencil  and  brush. 


The  Salon  Schulte  has  been  celebrating  the 
sixtieth  birthday  of  Professor  Heinrich  von  Ziigel, 
Germany’s  greatest  animal  painter,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  collective  exhibition.  Some  of  the  drawings 
of  former  years  were  marvels  of  mere  quadruped 
portraiture  and  we  could  trace  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  surroundings  till  mastery  was 
established  over  every  mode  of  expression  and  the 


most  complex  subject.  Domestic  animals,  the 
denizens  of  our  pastures,  are  Ziigel’s  attractions. 
He  has  watched  them  in  their  loneliness  and  in 
their  contact  with  men,  in  idyllic  and  dramatic 
situations,  and  his  wanderings  through  the  plains 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  his 
observations  of  seasons  and  day-moods,  have  kept 
monotony  out  of  his  art.  The  wonderful  colour- 
sense  of  the  painter  and  his  technical  esprit ,  which 
simply  invents  new  means  of  expression — he  uses 
thumb,  knife,  file,  extra  brushes,  when  a  particular 
effect  of  plastic  form  or  of  light  is  to  be  worked 
out — make  the  study  of  his  art  so  refreshing. 
Ziigel  has  for  many  years  been  so  absolutely  master 
of  his  craft  that  he  occasionally  dashes  off  his 
pictures  with  too  much  elan  and  exhibits  such 
sketches  in  the  pride  of  his  heart.  The  fascination 
of  a  mere  colour-motif  or  of  the  play  of  the  sun 
will  occupy  him  so  passionatety  that  form  appears 
of  secondary  importance.  J.  J. 

BARCELONA. — Carlos  Vazquez  in  point 
of  age  may  still  be  classed  amongst  the 
younger  school  of  Spanish  painters.  His 
genius  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age 
and  his  work  is  now  well  known  in  nearly  every 


“LA  BELLE-MERE.”  FROM  THE  OIL 
PAINTING  BY  CARLOS  VAZQUEZ 
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“ phillip’s  square,  Montreal” 


BY  MAURICE  CUl  l.EN,  K.C.A. 


manca  all  appeal  to  him. 
In  the  objects  and  places 
that  lie  nearest  he  finds 
beauty ;  for  instance,  in  his 
picture  The  Wounded 
Espada  he  has  used  one 
of  the  passages  of  the  old 
Barcelona  Bull-ring  as  his 
background,  but  although 
ne  lives  in  Barcelona  he  is 
not  Catalan,  but  Castilian 
of  Castille.  I.  D.  W. 


M 


ONTREAL.- 
The  last  Spring 
Exhibition  ot 
the  Canadian 
Art  Association  was  re¬ 
markably  successful  in 
point  of  attendance  and 
number  of  sales;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the 
pictures  shown,  with  a 


country  in  Europe,  except  England, 
where  he  has  never  exhibited.  His 
work  is  also  well  known  in  South 
America  and  many  of  his  pictures 
have  been  purchased  there.  He 
studied  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Madrid,  and  later  under  Bonnat  in 
Paris,  but  although  his  art  training 
was  mostly  French  his  work  is,  and 
has  always  been,  entirely  Spanish ; 
indeed  his  work  has  been  said  by 
more  than  one  critic  to  lay  open  the 
very  heart  of  Spain.  His  correctness 
of  drawing,  purity  of  colour  and  the 
distinction  of  his  work  have  gained 
for  him  many  gold  medals  and 
honours  of  a  more  substantial  order. 
Amongst  the  galleries  which  have  pur¬ 
chased  his  pictures  are  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  in 
Madrid.  For  many  years  his  works 
have  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Francais  in  Paris.  PI  is 
subjects  are  many  and  varied.  As  a 
portrait  painter  he  has  considerable 
renown  but  the  subjects  that  please 
him  best  are  those  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  Spanish.  The  dark-skinned 
gitanas,  the  mountain  police  in  their 
unique  and  picturesque  uniforms,  the 
curiously  dressed  peasants  of  Sala- 
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“woman  milking” 


BY  HORATIO  WALKER 


“THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  WINDS 

( See  Pittsburgh  Studio-  Talk,  p.  167 )  BY  ALGERNON  TALMAGE 


SIR  JOHN  JARDINE,  K.C.  I.E. ,  M.P.  BY  FRANK  CRAIG  “SUNLIGHT”  BY  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 

(  Copyright  Detroit  Publishing  Co. ) 
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“ AUTUMN  ” 

few  notable  exceptions,  were  of  very  mediocre 
quality.  As  usual,  Mr.  James  Morrice’s  exquisite 
canvases  attracted  chief  attention,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  note  that  this  distinguished  Canadian 
artist,  whose  high  attainments  have  so  long  been 
recognised  and  honoured  by  competent  judges 
abroad,  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  at  his 
true  value  in  Canada,  and  the  competition  among 
collectors  here  to  acquire  specimens  of  his  work 
has  lately  become  keen.  The  Dow  Prize  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  oil  painting 
in  the  exhibition  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Cullen  for  his  Phillip's  Square ,  Montreal ,  here 
reproduced.  This  prize  was  won  in  a  previous 
year  by  Mr.  Morrice,  who  was  consequently 
debarred  from  again  competing. 


Another  important  exhibition  held  recently  was 
that  of  the  Canadian  Art  Club  at  Toronto.  Many 
of  the  pictures  shown  here  had,  however,  been 
previously  exhibited  at  Montreal  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  Exhibition  last 
November,  and  among  others,  Mr.  Horatio  Walker’s 
Woman  Milking. ,  here  reproduced.  The  appeal  of 
the  original  is  in  its  luminous  atmospheric  qualities) 
and  the  well-observed  rendering  of  the  beautiful 
effect  of  early  dawn  in  spring-time.  H.  M.  L. 


BY  NOMURA  BUNKYO 


PITTSBURGH,  U.S.A.— Founder’s  Day 
exercises  were  held  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  April  27, 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  donor,  as 
the  principal  guest  and  the  president  of  Harvard 
University  as  the  chief  speaker.  The  names  of  the 
artists  awarded  prizes  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
International  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings,  which 
was  opened  with  a  private  view  on  April  26, 
were  announced.  The  Gold  Medal,  carrying  with 
it  an  award  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  of  New 
York,  for  his  painting  entitled  Sunlight ;  the  Silver 
Medal,  carrying  with  it  an  award  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  Mr.  Frank  Craig  for  his  Portrait  of  Sir 
John  Jar  dine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. ;  and  the  Bronze 
Medal,  carrying  with  it  an  award  ot  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  Mr.  Algernon  Talmage  for  his  painting 
entitled  Phe  Kingdom  of  the  Winds.  Honourable 
mention  was  awarded  to  Gaines  Ruger  Doneho, 
New  York,  for  A  Garden ;  to  Alice  Fanner, 
Datchet,  England,  for  Sea  Bathing ,  St.  Valery  on 
the  Somme ;  to  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  jr. ,  German¬ 
town,  U.S.A.,  for  Ducks  in  a  Marsh ;  and 
to  Giovanni  Battista  'Broccoli,  Newton  Centre, 
U.S.A.,  for  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff.  The 
three  prize  paintings  are  here  reproduced.  E.  C. 
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“scenery  on  lake  biwa 

TOKYO. — The  Japanese  art  world  suffered 
a  great  loss  by  the  recent  death  of 
Nomura  Bunkyo,  who  was  considered 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Shiokawa 
style  of  painting,  which  belongs  to  the  Maruyama 
school  founded  by  Okyo.  He  had  been  working 
until  late  one  evening  on  a  pair  of  scrolls  (tsuifuku) 
of  Horai-zan ,  a  favourite  landscape  subject  for 


BY  NOMURA  BUNKYO 

Japanese  and  Chinese  artists,  and  died  suddenly 
the  following  morning  from  congestion  of  the  brain, 
leaving  his  pictures  unfinished.  Thus  his  last 
effort  was  on  a  landscape  painting,  in  which  subject 
he  excelled.  Horai-zan  was  the  title  of  a  picture 
he  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  at  the 
time  when  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Peers’  School, 
where  Bunkyo  was  teaching.  This  painting  gained 
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for  him  the  recognition  of  the  Imperial  family, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  his  rolls,  scrolls,  and 
gwacho  have  found  their  way  to  the  palace.  His 
scrolls  depicting  Shintaka-yama,  a  mountain  in 
Formosa,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Boko  Islands,  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor.  The 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  treated  his  land¬ 
scapes  can  well  be  appreciated  in  our  reproduction 
of  a  part  of  his  Omi  Hakkei ,  the  eight  beautiful 
scenes  around  Lake  Bivva. 


Though  Bunkyo  excelled  in  landscape  to  the 
extent  that  his  name  is  always  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Japanese  with  charming  landscape 
paintings,  his  extreme  fidelity  in  realistic  portrayal 
of  animate  objects,  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
Maruyama  school,  made  him  famous  in  bird  and 
animal  subjects  as  well.  An  example  of  his  work 
in  this  line  may  be  found  in  our  illustration 
showing  part  of  his  paintings  of  the  Four  Seasons 
on  fusuma  (sliding  screens)  in  the  mansion  of  a 
certain  prince  in  Asabu,  Tokyo.  He  painted  by 
order  fifteen  birds  and  animals  for  the  Emperor, 
who  takes  a  special  delight  in  paintings  of  animals 
and  birds,  so  much  so  that  when  he  was  at  the 
mansion  of  Marquis  Mayeda  not  long  ago  he 
ordered  Araki  Kwampo  to  paint  chickens,  Fukui 
Kotei  dogs,  and  Kawabata  Gyokusho  rabbits,  all  in 
his  presence. 


Bunkyo  was  born  in  Kyoto  in  1854,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  Umegawa  Tokyo’s 
monjin  (pupil)  and  learned  the  ukiyoye  style  of 
painting.  But  he  distinguised  himself  under 
Shiokawa  Bunrin,  after  whose  death  he  became 
the  pupil  of  the  famous  Mori  Kwansai.  Bunkyo 
is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Shishoku  and 
Sekisen,  and  was  one  of  the  few  painters  who 
held  the  much-honoured  title  of  “Court  artist.” 
We  seldom  find  in  his  work  the  freedom  and 
bold  brushwork  of  Gyokusho  or  the  detailed 
finish  of  Kwampo.  But  most  of  his  paintings 
possess  life  in  calm  repose  and  strength  in  dignity 
— a  true  reflection  of  his  personal  character,  which 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him. 


He  leaves  behind  him  to  uphold  the  name  he 
made  famous  an  adopted  son,  Sekko,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  animals,  and  especially 
horses,  and  among  his  numerous  pupils  Fujiyama 
Kakujd,  Ota  Bunbo,  Kojima  Kagenobu,  and 
Yamaguchi  Tosai  have  already  distinguished 
themselves.  Nan-Kyoku. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

A  FCistory  of  Painting.  By  Haldane  Macfall. 
With  a  Preface  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  (London  : 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)  In  8  vols.,  Vols.  I. -IV.,  each 
; js .  6 d.  net. — Defining  art  as  “  the  emotional  utter¬ 
ance  of  life,”  in  other  words,  “our  emotional  means 
of  communion  with  our  fellows,”  Mr.  Haldane  Mac- 
fall,  in  his  enthusiastic  and  searching  study  of  the 
particular  art  of  painting,  professes  to  have  found 
all  the  critical  traditions  at  fault,  and  worse  than 
futile.  So,  as  he  proudly  tells  us,  he  long  since 
cast  these  aside,  and  set  out  to  discover  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  works  of  the  masters  what  painting 
really  means,  and  how  a  picture  should  be  rightly 
understood  and  appreciated  according  to  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  emotional  expression  of  life,  and  how 
the  craft  of  it  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
art.  And  having  learnt  all  this  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  he  has  nothing  but  scorn  and  contempt  for 
the  scientific  critic  and  the  academic  professor,  while 
with  him  the  “  ordinary  critic  ”  is  a  term  of  oppro¬ 
brium  for  a  person  who  would  be  far  more  usefully 
employed  in  sweeping  a  crossing  than  in  writing 
about  any  matter  of  art.  He  revels  in  his  personal 
impressions  and  his  independence  of  opinion, 
and  he  never  tires  of  reminding  his  readers  that 
he  thinks,  feels,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  manner 
entirely  unlike  any  other  critic,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  right.  There  is  quite  a  Rabelaisian 
sound  about  his  headings.  “Which  tells  of  the 
Might  of  Hulking  Tom  ” — here  you  have  Masaccio 
and  his  great  frescoes.  “The  Expulsion  from 
Paradise.  Wherein  we  are  introduced  to  a  Friar 
with  a  Roving  Eye” — Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  of  course. 
“  Of  a  dandified  Stiggins  of  vast  hand’s  skill  ” — who 
would  guess  that  this  chapter  tells  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  art  of  Luca  Signorelli,  which  so  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  Michael  Angelo  himself  ?  Then,  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  emerges  from  the  chapter  wherein  we 
“  see  a  toiling  Genius  come  into  a  Fat  Living,  and 
thereafter  fall  into  the  Jovial  Life  of  a  Worldly 
Friar  ”  ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  we  are  introduced 
to  Hugo  van  der  Goes  in  a  chapter,  “  Wherein  a 
Riotous  Fellow  becomes  a  Monk  to  keep  him  from 
the  Bottle,  but  carries  the  Bottle  into  the  Cloister.” 
Headings  like  these  might  perhaps  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  author  had  set  himself  to  write  a 
Comic  History  of  Painting,  but  Mr.  Macfall  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  he  is  so  entirely  sincere 
in  his  love  and  reverence  for  art  that  we  are  sure 
the  reader  who  follows  him  with  an  open  mind 
will  be  prepared  to  forgive  his  habitual  tendency  to 
repetition,  as  well  as  his  occasional  looseness  of 
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phrase  and  rhetorical  exuberance.  Whatever  his 
faults,  he  is  certainly  a  critic  with  the  joy  of  living 
art  in  him,  a  critic  who  makes  one  want  to  go 
straight  to  the  pictures  themselves,  and  look  at 
them  from  his  emotional  point  of  view,  although 
of  course  he  is  not  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
emotional  basis  of  art.  No  wonder  a  vital  artist 
like  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  offers  Mr.  Macfall  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  gives  his  benediction  to 
this  big  undertaking.  Each  volume,  it  should  be 
added,  contains  numerous  reproductions  in  colour  of 
masterpieces  representative  of  the  various  schools. 

The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
The  Harry  Furniss  Centenary  Edition.  (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.)  In  20  vols.,  iov.  6 d.  net  each 
(in  sets  only). — The  present  year  marks  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Thackeray’s  birth,  and 
perhaps  nothing  could  better  befit  the  occasion 
than  this  complete  edition  of  his  works,  of  which 
eight  volumes — including  those  which,  like  Vanity 
Fair ,  Pendennis ,  The  Newcomes ,  and  Phony  Esmond 
have  made  his  fame  universal — have  already 
appeared,  to  be  followed  by  the  remaining  twelve 
in  pairs  at  monthly  intervals.  The  publishers  have 
striven  to  make  the  edition  in  all  respects  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  great  author,  but  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  respect  of  the  illustrative  matter  that 
the  edition  commends  itself  to  admirers  of  his 
genius.  All  the  illustrations — over  1500  in  number 
-which  were  designed  by  Thackeray  himself  and 
others  for  the  original  editions  of  the  various  books, 
are  reproduced,  and  over  and  above  these  there 
are  five  hundred  plates  specially  designed  for  this 
edition  by  Mr.  Furniss,  whose  courage  in  essaying 
so  huge  an  undertaking  can  perhaps  only  be 
adequately  appreciated  by  those  who  make  book 
illustration  their  especial  province.  To  such  the 
“Artist’s  Preface”  which  Mr.  Furniss  contributes 
to  each  volume  will  have  particular  interest,  both 
as  a  commentary  on  Thackeray’s  work  as  an 
illustrator  of  his  own  books  and  as  explaining  the 
line  he  himself  has  taken  in  illustrating  the  suc¬ 
cessive  volumes.  In  connection  with  Thackeray’s 
work  a  feature  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  original  drawings  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  wood- 
cut  versions  which  appeared  in  the  books — a  com¬ 
parison  which  shows  that  a  great  deal  was  lost  in 
the  process  of  translation  at  the  same  time  that 
certain  faults  of  draughtsmanship  were  rectified. 

Impressions  of  Mexico.  By  Mary  Barton 
(London  :  Methuen  and  Co.)  io^.  6d.  net. — Miss 
Barton’s  name  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Studio  as  writer  of  an  article  on  “  Painting  in 
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Mexico”  in  our  August  number  last  year.  Certain 
of  the  drawings  which  appeared  then  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  colour  in  this  book,  as  well  as  others, 
twenty  in  all,  forming  a  record  of  the  winter  the 
artist  spent  in  the  country.  Miss  Barton  does  not 
touch  upon  the  various  questions  which  are  causing 
so  much  unrest  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  but 
her  account  of  her  visit  is  pleasing,  though  super¬ 
ficial,  and  one  reads  with  interest  her  descriptions 
of  the  various  places  she  stayed  at,  though  the 
difficulties  and  many  discomforts  she  had  to  put 
up  with  in  her  efforts  to  fill  her  sketch-book  are 
not  likely  to  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  Makers  of  Black  Basalts.  By  Captain  M.  H. 
Grant  (“  Linesman  ”).  (Edinburgh  and  London  : 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  42 s.  net. — It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  ware  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
interesting  and  copiously  illustrated  volume  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  collectors.  That  it  is 
“one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  refined  in  all  the 
realm  of  ceramics  ”  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
many  fine  examples  reproduced,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  essentially  British  ought  to  have  saved  it  from 
the  obscurity  into  which  it  has  fallen.  AVedgwood, 
whose  productions  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  seems  to  have  had  a  special  affection  for 
this  ware,  which  enabled  him  to  display  his  real 
genius  as  a  potter  with  far  greater  effect  than  other 
species  of  ware.  In  his  preliminary  essay  on 
“  The  Ethics  of  Earthenware,”  Capt.  Grant  reveals  a 
keen  sense  of  the  qualities  which  belong  essentially 
to  the  potter’s  craft,  and  his  monograph  can  be 
commended  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  ceramic 
literature. 

Piranesi.  By  Arthur  Samuel.  (London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford.)  i2.r.  6 d. — The  wide  distribution  of 
proofs  of  Piranesi’s  etchings  has  given  to  them  a 
popularity  to  which  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
their  aesthetic  merits  do  not  entitle  them,  for  though 
their  draughtsmanship  is  skilful,  and  as  transcripts 
of  famous  classic  buildings  many  of  them  have  an 
historic  value,  their  general  effect  is  often  marred  by 
a  confusing  elaboration  of  detail.  The  author  ol 
this  monograph  displays  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
etcher  that  will  scarcely  be  shared  by  his  readers, 
who  will,  however,  find  in  it  an  interesting  record  of 
a  career  full  of  exciting  incidents ;  the  section  con¬ 
cerning  the  etchings  known  as  the  Carceri  dlnven- 
zione  being  specially  typical  of  the  writer’s  sympathy 
with  the  various  moods  of  the  engraver. 

Indian  Drawings.  By  Ananda  K.  Coomara- 
swamy,  I). Sc.  (Campden,  Glos.  :  The  Essex  House 
Press.) — The  twenty-nine  collotype  plates  which 
give  this  volume  its  raison  d’etre,  comprise  a 
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very  interesting  selection  of  drawings  by  Indian 
artists  of  the  Rajput  and  Mughal  schools.  These 
schools,  which  nourished  chiefly  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were,  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  points 
out,  purely  Indian,  their  drawings  and  paintings 
showing  very  little  outside  influence,  and  although 
there  is  an  apparent  kinship  to  Persian  work  in 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  Mughal  artists, 
the  analysis  he  gives  of  the  characteristics  of 
Persian  and  Indian  drawings,  elucidated  by  two 
outline  reproductions  typical  of  both,  conclu¬ 
sively  rebuts  the  allegation  of  Persian  influence. 
These  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  Indian  schools, 
he  observes,  “are  not  at  all  to  be  dismissed  as 
‘decorative  art,’  though  they  possess  to  the  full 
those  qualities  of  rhythm  and  design  which  are 
essential  to  all  the  greatest  art.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  not  even  book  illustrations,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  works.  They  reflect  with  extraordinary 
intimacy  both  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  serious 
men.  To  know  them  is  to  understand  the  period 
in  which  they  were  produced  more  perfectly  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  way.” 

The  Common-sense  Collector.  By  Frank  Frank¬ 
fort  Moore.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
i  os.  ()d.  net.  British  Fire-Marks  from  1680.  By 
George  A.  Fothergill,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Edinburgh: 
W.  Green  and  Sons.)  7  s.  6  d.  net. — The  first  of  these 
two  works  with  its  fifty  odd  illustrations  of  articles 
in  the  author’s  possession  is  one  that  every  collector 
should  read,  for  although  written  especially  for  the 
collector  of  antique  furniture — and  the  collector 
moreover  with  little  money  to  spend  and  none  to 
waste  on  his  hobby — the  account  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  will  interest  those  whose  fancies  turn  to 
other  fields.  Mr.  Moore  defends  collecting  as 
being  the  outcome  of  a  deeply  rooted  instinct,  and 
asserts  that  it  is  only  the  thoughtless  and  unimagina¬ 
tive  who  speak  of  it  as  a  “  craze.”  We  readily  agree 
that  such  “  common-sense  ”  collecting  as  he  had  in 
mind  in  writing  his  book  is  perfectly  legitimate,  on 
aesthetic  as  well  as  utilitarian  grounds,  but  then  all 
collecting  is  very  far  from  deserving  the  ascription  of 
“  common-sense.”  What  is  to  be  said,  for  instance,  of 
the  collecting  of  fire-marks — those  leaden  tablets 
which  the  early  insurance  companies  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  fix  on  buildings  insured  with  them  ? 
Intrinsically  there  seems  to  be  little  in  these 
symbols  of  a  commercial  transaction  to  warrant 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  Mr.  Fothergill  in  his 
book  about  them — the  first  ever  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  subject.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  curiosity  will, 
we  think,  be  amply  satisfied  by  the  drawings  he  has 
made  of  a  large  number  of  them. 


Messrs.  Otto  Schulze  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh  have 
recently  published  a  tastefully  arranged  Portfolio 
of  Book-plates  by  Harold  Nelson,  an  artist  who 
has  achieved  marked  success  in  this  line.  The 
portfolio  contains  twenty-five  reproductions,  each 
mounted  on  grey  paper,  and  among  them  are 
several  of  an  armorial  character,  this  being  a 
speciality  with  Mr.  Nelson.  The  portfolio  is  issued 
in  a  limited  edition,  at  jfx  it.  net. 

Print  Restoration  and  Picture  Cleaning ,  by  Mr. 
M.  J.  Gunn  (London  :  Upcott  Gill),  6^.  6 d.  net, 
contains  many  useful  wrinkles  as  to  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  prints  of  all  kinds,  the  cleaning  of 
water-colours,  the  detection  of  print  “fakes,”  and 
other  matters  which  commend  it  to  collectors. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  “  Meister  der  Graphik  ” 
series  of  monographs  which  Messrs.  Klinkhardt  and 
Biermann  of  Leipzig  are  issuing,  is  devoted  to  Die 
Niirnberger  Kleinmeister — a  group  of  sixteenth- 
century  engravers  comprising  the  Brothers  Hans 
Sebald  and  Barthel  Beham  Georg  Pencz,  and  the 
“Master  J.B.,”  a  monogrammist  of  whose  identity 
and  personal  career  practically  nothing  is  known 
though  the  initials  have  been  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Jorg  Bencz,  a  variation  of  Georg  Pencz.  Herr 
Emil  Waldmann  contributes  a  series  of  essays  to  the 
volume,  of  especial  interest  being  one  on  the  social 
conditions  of  Nuremberg  at  the  time  these  artists 
flourished,  while  in  another  he  examines  very 
critically  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  “  Master 
J.B.”  and  Georg  Pencz,  which  he  holds  to  be  un¬ 
proved.  Like  other  volumes  of  the  series,  this 
one  is  well  illustrated,  there  being  fifty-five  plates 
containing  in  all  223  reproductions,  besides  a 
number  of  text  illustrations.  The  price  is  16 
marks  in  wrappers  and  18  marks  cloth. 

The  Xenien  Verlag  of  Leipzig  have  brought  out 
in  a  limited  edition  a  transcript  of  the  Hymnen  a?i 
die  Nacht ,  by  Novalis,  a  writer  who  flourished  a 
century  ago,  and  as  the  “  prophet  of  the  Romantic 
school  ”  of  that  period  is  still  much  read.  This 
transcript  has  been  made  by  Wilhelm  Jaecker  in 
an  old  Italian  script  hand,  and  the  reproduction 
has  been  tastefully  printed  on  Japanese  paper  by 
the  Aldus  Press.  The  price  is  20,  25,  and  30  marks 
according  to  the  style  of  the  cover. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  L.  and  C.  Hardt- 
muth,  the  makers  of  the  popular  “  Koh-i-Noor  ” 
pencils  and  the  equally  popular  Waterman  fountain 
pens,  an  assortment  of  propelling  pencils  especially 
designed  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  which  are  at 
once  neat  in  finish  and  durable  in  construction. 
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The  LAY  FIGURE  :  ON  over¬ 
crowded  EXHIBITIONS. 

“  I  wish  our  art  exhibitions  could  be 
arranged  on  really  correct  lines,”  said  the  Art  Critic. 
“I  think  most  of  the  present-day  shows  are  curiously 
lacking  in  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  due  to  certain  defects  in 
the  system  which  controls  the  organisation  of 
exhibitions  in  general.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  “What  particular  fault  have  you  to  find 
with  exhibitions  as  they  are  at  present  conducted  ? 
If  we  must  have  public  art  exhibitions  they  must, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  run  on  the  lines  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  convenient.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  art  exhibition  is 
a  pernicious  and  evil  thing  and  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  if  you  accept  it  as  permissible  you 
must  also  accept  its  character  as  something  that 
cannot  be  changed.” 

“Not  quite,”  replied  the  Critic.  “The  art 
exhibition,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  necessary  evil  and  we 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  cease  to  be.  But  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  taste  and  common  sense  we 
could  get  rid  of  some  of  its  worst  defects  and  make 
it  much  less  harmful  to  art.” 

“What  are  the  defects  of  the  modern  exhi¬ 
bition?”  broke  in  the  Young  Artist.  “Don’t 
make  such  vague  accusations  :  tell  us  what  you 
think  is  wrong  with  the  exhibition  system.” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  I  consider  that  the 
crowded,  incoherent,  and  untidy  jumble  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  works  of  art,  which  is 
presented  to  us  at  Burlington  House  and  in  many 
other  galleries  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  absolute  misapprehension  of  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition.  If  artists  had  a  right 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  and  of  their  duty  to 
the  arts  they  profess,  they  would  not  take  part  in 
such  a  scramble.” 

“  But  they  must  take  part  in  what  you  call  a 
scramble,”  cried  the  Young  Artist,  “if  their  work 
is  to  be  seen  in  public.  An  exhibition  must  be  a 
jumble  if  it  is  to  include,  as  I  think  it  should,  all 
types  of  production.” 

“  Oh  yes,  if  the  public  exhibition  is  a  necessary 
evil  it  must  have  its  full  share  of  minor  defects,” 
commented  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  In¬ 
coherence  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  system  and 
you  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  you,”  returned  the  Critic. 

“  But  just  tell  me,  to  clear  the  ground,  what  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  the  art  exhibition.” 
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“Why,  of  course,  to  give  artists  chances  ot 
setting  their  work  before  the  public  and  of  bringing 
themselves  into  touch  with  buyers,”  asserted  the 
Young  Painter.  “  They  depend  upon  these  shows 
to  make  their  reputations.” 

“I  accept  your  view,”  said  the  Critic.  “But 
does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  artist  who  allows 
his  productions  to  be  placed  in  an  over-filled 
gallery  where  they  are  seen  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions  is  hardly  likely  to  make  a  reputation 
that  will  be  any  use  to  him  ?  The  overcrowded  ex¬ 
hibition  destroys,  or  at  all  events  greatly  diminishes, 
the  value  of  every  work  that  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  admitted  to  it.  When  the  hanging  of  such 
an  exhibition  becomes,  as  it  inevitably  must 
become,  simply  a  matter  of  space-filling,  how  can 
proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  arrangement ; 
how  can  any  work  be  allowed  room  for  the  display 
of  its  merits,  and  how  can  jarring  and  discordant 
juxtapositions  of  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen 
together  possibly  be  avoided  ?  ” 

“  But  these  exhibitions  help  us  to  sell  our  work,” 
protested  the  Young  Painter.  “  Even  if  the 
conditions  are  so  bad  we  must  go  on  exhibiting  or 
we  shall  not  find  buyers.” 

“Is  that  so?  I  doubt  it,”  answered  the  Critic. 
“  Exhibitions  of  the  type  I  am  instancing  are 
notoriously  bad  places  for  selling ;  and  this,  if  you 
will  think  for  a  moment,  should  not  seem  to  you 
surprising.  If  a  tradesman  arranged  his  shop  with 
as  little  care  for  the  appearance  of  the  goods  he 
had  for  sale  as  is  shown  by  the  art  galleries,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  bankrupt ;  and  if  the  art 
galleries  are  shops  the  goods  in  them  ought  to  be 
displayed  in  the  way  that  will  best  enhance  their 
attractions.  When  there  is  overcrowding  nothing 
has  a  chance  of  being  seen.” 

“  And  if  your  work  cannot  be  seen  it  will  not 
make  your  reputation  and  it  is  not  likely  to  sell,  is 
it  now?”  laughed  the  Man  with  the  B.ed  Tie. 

“  Well,  naturally,  if  one’s  work  is  spoiled  by  its 
surroundings  its  chance  of  being  noticed  is  seriously 
diminished,”  replied  the  Young  Painter;  “but 
when  there  are  so  many  artists  anxious  to  exhibit, 
how  are  you  going  to  prevent  overcrowding  ?  If 
the  profession  is  overcrowded  the  galleries  must  be 
too.” 

“Not  necessarily,”  said  the  Critic.  “Raise  the 
standard  of  exhibitions ;  choose  fewer  things,  and 
space  out  with  more  taste  and  discretion  those 
that  are  chosen.  Think  more  about  the  good  of 
art  and  do  not  try  so  laboriously  to  please  every¬ 
body.  That  is  the  best  way  to  cure  the  present 
evil.”  The  Lay  Figure. 
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SOME  PAINTINGS  BY  GIFFORD 
BEAT 

BY  RALPH  W.  CAREY 

Few,  if  any,  external  influences  have 
made  themselves  more  potently  felt  in  American 
art  than  the  geographical  one  exerted  by  the  coast 
of  Maine.  There  is  something  characteristically 
American  typified  by  these  rugged,  rocky  shores 
and  the  endless,  tumultuous  surge  of  the  ocean 
waves  upon  them,  which  has  been  the  inspiration 
for  some  of  our  greatest  and  most  truly  national 
paintings.  This  same  influence  had  much  to  do 
with  the  according  to  the  late  Winslow  Homer  of 
his  position  as  the  most  American  of  our  great  con¬ 
temporaneous  artists,  and  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
work  of  a  long  line  of  only  less  famous  names, 
among  them  Mr.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Waugh. 

In  such  a  list  must  now  be  included  the  name  of 


Gifford  Beal,  who  has  won  for  himself  a  prominent 
place  among  our  painters  of  marines.  Few  among 
our  present-day  artists  have  been  more  successful 
in  seizing  the  fleeting  shape  of  the  breaking  wave 
dashing  its  spray  against  the  jagged  rocks,  or  the 
long  white  combers  as  the  incoming  tide  urges 
their  further  and  further  encroachments  upon  the 
beach.  He  seems  to  have  a  special  facility  for  de¬ 
picting  on  canvas  the  very  motion  of  the  water, 
and  of  expressing  with  his  brush  and  pigments  its 
life  and  pulsating  vitality. 

This  in  itself  is  a  notable  accomplishment,  but 
it  assumes  an  added  significance  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  most  of  Gifford  Beal’s 
career  is  in  the  future,  as  he  must  still  be  reckoned 
among  the  youngest  of  successful  artists.  Born  in 
New  York,  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
iqoo.  His  education  in  art,  already  begun,  was 
then  continued,  principally  at  the  hands  of  Wil- 
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liam  M.  Chase,  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond  and 
Henry  Ranger.  Though  never  actually  a  pupil  of 
the  latter,  he  profited  not  a  little  by  the  example 
and  kindly  interest  of  the  elder  artist. 

Barring  his  perfectly  justified  predilection  for 
marines,  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Beal  is,  paradoxi¬ 
cally  speaking,  to  have  no  characteristics — more 
exactly,  perhaps,  no  mannerisms.  He  has  kept 
himself  untrammeled  by  any  expected  allegiance 
to  any  group  of  painters,  and  has  resolutely 
avoided  allying  himself  with  any  so-called 
“school.”  He  paints  things  as  he  sees  them, 
strongly  and  vividly,  and,  far  from  being  restricted 
to  the  kind  of  work  with  which,  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  his  name  has  been  intentionally  asso¬ 
ciated  above,  his  versatility  extends  to  no  less 
creditable  achievements  in  landscape  painting. 
Indeed,  as  long  ago  as  1903  a  cattle  picture,  Re 
turning  Home,  won  a  prize  for  Mr.  Beal  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 

And  even  in  his  pictures  of  water  he  has  shown 
a  wide  range  of  capabilities.  He  has  painted  it  in 
a  state  of  absolute  serenity,  deep,  dark,  cold  and 
mysterious,  in  his  Norwegian  Fjord,  a  canvas 
which,  with  its  sense  of  misty  distance  and  its 
lofty,  beetling  promontories,  their  summits  lost  in 
clouds  above,  while  their  reflections  disappear  into 
the  abyssmal  depths  below,  suggests  the  grandeur 


as  well  as  the  romance  of  a  Wagnerian  scene. 
Something,  too,  of  the  same  mystic  effect  has  been 
obtained  in  his  painting  of  a  more  familiar  though 
scarcely  less  picturesque  spot,  the  storied  Crow 
Nest  and  Storm  King  in  the  Highlands  of  our  own 
Hudson.  Here  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening 
softens  the  outlines  of  the  picture,  merging  the 
hills  into  the  watery  shadows,  which  are  them¬ 
selves  relieved  by  the  lights  of  a  river  boat  wend¬ 
ing  its  lonely  way  southward,  its  wake  the  only 
disturbing  element  on  the  glassy  tranquillity  of  the 
river’s  surface. 

Mr.  Beal’s  painting  of  the  Harbor  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  More  recently,  in  1909,  the 
annual  Shaw  Purchase  Prize  at  the  Salmagundi 
Club  went  to  his  Wappinger’s  Falls,  a  canvas 
whose  seething,  foaming,  boiling  torrent  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  its  artist’s  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  water  in  action.  Finally,  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1910  his  Palisades 
in  Winter  won  for  him  the  first  Hallgarten  Prize. 
Other  examples  of  Mr.  Beal’s  work  hang  in  the 
Art  Museum  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  and 
of  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  and  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
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HE  ART  OF  ERNEST  HASKELL 
BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN 


Until  last  spring,  when  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  work  was  held  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Ernest  Haskell’s  exquisite  and  elegant  art  was 
known  only  to  the  more  discriminating  and  ob¬ 
serving  of  amateurs.  And  to  them  only  through 
scattered  decorative  designs  in  certain  periodicals 
and  by  the  artist’s  immensely  clever  and  amusing 
pastel  of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  charcoal  drawing,  tinged 
with  caricature,  of  Mr.  Whistler,  which  have  been 
frequently  reproduced.  The  exhibition  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  one- 
man  shows  of  the  season  and  introduced  to  us  the 
work  of  a  young  American  artist  whose  genius  is 
of  the  creative  order  and  whose  art  is  most  per¬ 
sonal.  Rare  qualities,  indeed! 

Just  as  Whistler  to  the  last  was  always  a  student 
and  an  experimenter,  so  is  Haskell,  and  his  point 
of  view  is  invariably  fresh  and  engaging.  In  his 
decorations  in  black  and  white,  pastel  portrait 
drawings,  monotypes,  lithographs,  etchings,  pen¬ 
cil  drawings  and  silverpoints — and  examples  of  all 
of  these  were  shown — one  is  constantly  impressed 
with  the  great  individuality  of  the  artist,  as  well 
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as  with  the  style  and  distinction  which  dominate 
his  art.  One  is  also  amazed  at  the  versatility  of 
this  man,  who  has  conquered  so  many  media,  for, 
in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  Haskell  has  done 
work  in  oils  and  in  water  color,  besides  some  mod¬ 
eling  in  wax. 

In  his  work  in  black  and  white  Haskell  has  exe¬ 
cuted  some  really  notable  drawings.  His  land¬ 
scapes  vibrate  with  light  and  air  and  his  treatment 
of  trees  and  foliage,  which  are  always  drawn  direct 
from  nature,  is  quite  extraordinary  and  comparable 
in  quality  to  Maxfield  Parrish’s,  while  the  render¬ 
ing  of  cloud  effects  is  also  very  beautiful.  The 
wealth  of  minute  detail  employed  in  these  drawings 
detracts  no  more  from  the  general  composition  than 
it  does  from  a  drawing  by  Beardsley  or  Parrish 
or  an  etching  by  Dtirer,  the  design  always  being 
intensely  decorative  in  feeling.  The  portrait  draw¬ 
ings,  the  majority  of  them  done  with  pastels,  in 
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which  a  much  more  flexible  and  supple  line  has 
been  employed,  are  charming  and  gracious,  even 
if  they  are  not  invariably  faithful  likenesses  of  the 
sitters.  This,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  canons 
of  art  criticism,  because  a  picture  to  be  great  need 
not  of  necessity  be  also  a  document. 

The  artist’s  monotypes,  some  of  which  have 
been  worked  on  in  pastel,  have  been  most  skilfully 
executed  and  display  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  technique  of  this  fascinating  form  of 
reproduction.  Several  of  these  monotypes,  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  of  young  girls  in  quaint  costumes, 
were  most  captivating — alluring  in  color,  as  well 
as  agreeable  in  composition.  The  silverpoint,that 
most  delicate  of  all  media,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
most  exact  kind  of  draughtsmanship,  it  would 
seem  must  have  been  invented  expressly  for  the 
display  of  this  artist’s  talents,  so  delightful  are  his 
drawings  made  in  the  manner  so  closely  linked 
with  the  name  of  Legros,  and  before  him  with  that 
of  Leonardo. 

Haskell  has  made  a  number  of  very  brilliantly 
executed  etchings,  including  a  charming  series 
known  as  “The  Paris  Set,”  which  at  times  suggest 
Whistler,  without  being  actually  imitative.  Others 
display  an  intelligent  study  of  the  plates  of  Rem- 
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brandt  and  Diirer.  He  has  also  produced  some 
extremely  beautiful  lithographs,  that  of  Miss 
Maude  Adams,  as  “Juliet,”  being  particularly  de¬ 
lightful,  while  the  Nude 
shown  at  this  exhibition  was 
comparable  to  one  of  Charles 
Shannon’s  stones,  so  grace¬ 
ful  it  was,  so  vaporous  and 
so  full  of  suggestion. 

Arthur  Symons  once  said : 
“Taste  in  Whistler  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  of  genius, 
and  became  creative.”  And 
this  is  also  true  of  Haskell, 
for  he  takes  as  much  pains 
in  placing  his  name  or  signa¬ 
ture  device  upon  a  design 
as  did  Whistler,  and  always, 
like  Whistler’s  butterfly,  it 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
composition.  His  frames, 
usually  made  of  natural 
wood,  are  invariably  severe¬ 
ly  simple,  while  the  mats, 
of  exactly  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions,  often  have  been 
decorated  by  the  artist  and 
sometimes  have  on  them  a 
border  of  brown  lines  and 
gold  stripes,  with  water-color 
wash.  A.  E.  G. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WATER  COLOR 
SOCIETY 

BY  ALICE  T.  SEARLE 

The  New  York  art  season  annually 
opens  and  adjourns  with  an  exhibition  of  water 
colors.  That  of  the  Water  Color  Club  in  the 
autumn  has  rather  the  advantage  of  the  later 
show  in  that  it  is  presented  to  the  public  at  a  time 
when  it  is  in  its  most  appreciative  mood,  before  the 
satiety  born  of  an  overcrowded  exhibition  season 
sets  in. 

Probably  with  a  realizing  sense  of  this  handicap 
the  management  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society  this  year,  in  its  forty-fourth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  ventured  to  limit  the  number  of  pictures  to 
less  than  one-half  the  usual  number  and  hung  them 
for  the  most  part  in  one  line  on  the  walls  of  the 
south  and  center  galleries  at  the  Fine  Arts  Build¬ 
ing.  The  result  of  this  innovation  was,  on  the 
whole,  successful,  though  it  cannot  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  “tact  of  omission”  on  the  part  of  the 
jury  gave  the  expected  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  display.  The  exhibition  lacked  variety, 
vigor  and  originality,  and  this  was  in  large  part 
due  to  the  absence  of  black-and-white  work,  illus¬ 
trations,  prints,  etc. 

An  impressive  group  of  twelve  characteristic 
sketches  by  Wins¬ 
low  Homer  in  the 
center  gallery 
stimulated  the 
tone  of  the  show. 

Although  several 
had  been  seen 
earlier  in  the  year, 
the  public  never 
wearies  of  these 
brilliant,  colorful, 
truthful  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  character 
and  charm  of  our 
own  coast  scen¬ 
ery.  The  studies 
of  the  black  bass 
of  Florida,  with 
their  literal  rend¬ 
ering  of  wondrous 
color,  and  glitter¬ 
ing  surfaces,  were 
notably  conspicu- 
ous.  The  cen¬ 
ter  picture  in  the 


group,  entitled  Negro  on  Boat,  Nassau,  was  wholly 
representative  of  the  master’s  highest  achievement 
in  this  medium.  It  depicted  a  skilfully  composed 
group  of  fishing  boats  in  harbor  at  the  sunset  hour, 
with  idling,  half-clad  negroes  on  the  decks.  The 
force  and  directness  with  which  this  was  painted, 
and  its  expression  of  beauty  combined  with  abso¬ 
lute  truth,  were  remarkable.  Another  owned  by 
Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  called  Peril  of  the 
Sea,  was  in  this  same  class.  These,  with  the 
two  or  three  examples  typical  of  the  Maine 
coast,  loaned  for  the  occasion,  made  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  proved  to  be  the  significant  feature  of 
the  exhibition  and  one  of  important  educational 
value  as  well. 

The  Evans  prize,  for  the  most  meritorious  water 
color  painting,  was  awarded  Charles  H.  Woodbury 
for  the  Evening,  a  study  of  a  stretch  of  the  dunes 
near  Ogunquit,  Me.  In  the  same  gallery  were  two 
other  contributions  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  bet¬ 
ter-known  style,  The  Wave,  a  splendidly  drawn, 
dramatic  marine,  and  A  Clear  Day,  with  conspicu¬ 
ously  beautiful  color.  Jules  Guerin  showed  one  of 
his  studies  of  the  Holy  Land;  Childe  Hassam,  an 
impression  of  a  thunderstorm;  Jerome  Myers,  The 
Calico  M arket,  a  street  note,  and  near  by  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  beautifully  idyllic  study  of  the  nude,  by 
Albert  F.  Schmitt,  called  A  Spring  Morning.  The 
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clever  Japanese,  Kataoka,  showed  The  Twilight 
Gate  hung  next  an  entertaining  picture  of  one  of  his 
charming  countrywomen  by  C.  D.  Weldon.  Ivan 
G.  Olinsky,  a  new  comer,  wTho  is  certainly  not  a 
novice,  had  an  interesting  coast  scene,  entitled 
The  Race.  A.  Schille,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  one 
of  the  largest  contributors,  sending  five  pictures, 
varied  in  subject,  but  all  characterized  by  her 
direct,  staccato-like  technique  and  pure  color. 
The  Mother  Putting  on  Child's  Shoe  and  A  Sleep 
x  1  (ter  the  Bath  had  unusually  fine  qualities  and  were 
deservedly  popular.  Among  other  noteworthy  ex¬ 
hibits,  lending  dignity  to  the  show,  were  some 
pleasantly  low-keyed  Naples  sketches  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Robinson,  Brittany  subjects  by  Elizabeth 
Nourse  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  a  typical 
New  York  City  view  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  of 
Broadway  from  the  Post  Office.  Gifford  Beal  in  his 
circus  picture,  The  Elephants,  wras  amusing.  Hilda 
Belcher  was  represented  by  a  single  picture,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  M rs.  John  II.  Richards  and  Her  Daughter 
Betsy,  a  charmingly  posed,  sympathetic  and  seri¬ 
ous  piece  of  work. 

The  south  gallery  showed  some  strong  land¬ 
scapes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  trivial  sketches  and 
notes  by  well-known  men.  It  might  almost  have 


been  inferred  at  first  glance  at  the  walls  that 
at  this  tag-end  of  the  season  portfolios  had 
been  ransacked  and  here  and  there  an  interesting 
sketch  brought  to  light  and  sent  forthwith  to 
the  exhibit.  The  few  important  compositions 
gained  in  distinction  by  contrast,  however,  and 
among  those  noted  were  I.  A.  Josephi’s  Pas¬ 
ture,  a  breezy  skyscape;  Charles  W.  Eaton’s 
Italian  scenes,  Marion  Kavanaugh  Wachtel’s 
Sierra  Madre,  Fred  Wagner’s  Old  Market  Place, 
Alonzo  Flaw’s  Winter  Landscape  and  Henry  Reu- 
terdahl’s  North  River,  a  pastel.  The  latter’s  sec¬ 
ond  contribution,  Strange  Ports,  a  strikingly  origi¬ 
nal  composition  with  its  romantic  appeal,  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  with  the  public. 
The  White  Boat,  by  David  B.  Milne,  was  a  clever 
example  of  the  newest  theories  of  post  impression¬ 
ism.  William  J.  Glackens’s  chalk  drawing  of 
the  East  Side  proved  one  of  the  biggest  things 
in  the  show. 

Everett  Shinn,  CharlesP.  Gruppe,  Arthur  Davies, 
Clara  MacChesney,  E.  Lambert  Cooper,  Rhoda 
Holmes  Nichols,  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  Ross 
Turner,  Harry  Townsend,  Mary  Langtry  and 
Mary  Cassatt  were  all  represented  by  work  of 
varied  interest  and  character.  A.  T.  S. 
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A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  TO  VANTINE’S 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 


I  have  just  made  a  little  journey  to 
Vantine’s. 

Vantine's  is  a  bazaar,  an  object  lesson,  a 
sermon,  a  school,  a  fair,  an  exposition — a 
store.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
place,  and  that  is,  it  exhausts  your  stock  of 
adjectives. 

I  have  known  Vantine’s  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  used  to  stand  outside  the  show 
windows  and  look  long,  also  longingly,  at 
the  beautiful  things  displayed,  but  until 
recent  years  I  never  went  inside,  because  in 
some  way  I  imagined  that  Vantine’s  was 
out  of  my  reach. 

I  thought  that  anything  that  Vantine 
displayed  was  so  high  in  price  that  no  one, 
unless  he  were  in  the  Yim  Hill  class,  could 
afford  to  put  his  beak  inside  the  door. 

There  are  many  people  in  New  York  who 
have  never  been  to  Vantine’s — people  born 
in  New  York  and  grown  to  manhood’s 
estate — yet  Vantine’s  was  started  before  I 
was  born — and  that  was  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

Now  that  I  have  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
looking  over  this  little  Permanent  Exposi¬ 
tion,  for  about  the  steenth  time,  I  am 
amazed  that  any  one  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  should  not  have  made  this 
pilgrimage. 

Vantine  deals  in  curios,  art  fabrics,  indi¬ 
vidual  bits  of  hand  carving,  embroideries, 
silk  patterns,  ivory,  lamps,  shades,  teak- 
wood  carved  by  men  and  women  with  all 
the  time  there  was. 

He  who  has  not  seen  Vantine's  has  some¬ 
thing  to  live  for;  otherwise,  he  will  grope 
through  life  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  ig¬ 
norance,  blase,  bloated,  self-satisfied,  un¬ 
taught,  hiking  down  life’s  highway  to  dusty 
death — the  buzz  wagon  of  fate  close  upon 
his  heels.  Poor  Man!  To  live  long  and 
well  you  must  know  what  is  being  said  and 
done  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  STORIED  EAST 

It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  know  what  our 
brown  and  yellow  brothers  are  doing  in 
Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey  and 
the  islands  where  the  palms  lift  their 
fronded  forms  in  air,  and  the  spices  send 
curious  scents  out  to  meet  the  traveler. 

We  sometimes  say  that  we  can  make 
anything  in  America  that  they  can  any¬ 
where  in  the  round  world.  This  does 
credit  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who  says  it, 
but  reflects  no  compliment  to  his  head.  I  n 
fact,  the  exquisite  things,  requiring  great 
patience,  skill  and  care  to  think  out  and 
then  execute,  can  only  be  made  by  people 
who  have  passed  through  the  pioneer  stage 
in  which  we,  as  a  people,  now  linger. 

The  Japanese  detect  shades,  tints  and 
perfumes  that  are  beyond  us  and  outside  of 
our  range  and  realm,  because  they  have 
been  educated  in  a  way  that  we  have  not. 

THE  JOY  OF  VISITING  VANTINE’S 

Go  to  Vantine’s!  Don't  think  you  are 
compelled  to  buy.  Simply  go  and  see  and 
look  and  linger  and  examine. 

Behold  rugs  made  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury — before  Columbus  turned  the  prow  of 
his  caravel  to  the  west.  Rugs  made  before 
the  days  of  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — individual  things,  the  price  of 
which  is  three  or  four  or  five  thousand  dol¬ 


lars.  Then,  side  by  side  with  these,  you 
will  be  shown  other  rugs  which  to  me  were 
just  as  beautiful — perhaps  more  so — made 
in  imitation  of  the  antiques;  things  worked 
out  with  the  same  loving  care  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  flight  of  time,  that  can  be 
bought  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  joy  of  visiting  Vantine's  is  that  you 
are  not  deceived  as  to  values. 

The  prices  placed  upon  the  articles  are 
not  the  art  value,  or  speculative  value,  but 
simply  the  commercial  value.  It  is  art 
commercialized! 

That  is  to  say,  the  thing  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  what  it  is  worth — what  it  will 
bring.  You  are  buying  of  men  who  know 
exactly  what  they  are  selling.  They  have 
a  pedigree  of  these  articles  which  they 
offer.  They  know  where  they  come  from, 
how  they  are  produced,  what  they  are 
worth. 

VALUES  AND  INTRINSIC  WORTH 

I  suppose  there  are  a  great  number  of 
people  just  like  myself  who  imagine  that 
everything  in  Vantine’s  is  very  costly, 
whereas  the  real  fact  is  that  beside  the  rare 
and  precious  antiques  coming  to  us  from 
centuries  agone,  there  are  other  things  in 
great  profusion  in  the  way  of  fabric  and  art 
treasures  that  are  to  be  purchased  for  very 
moderate  sums.  At  Vantine’s  I  saw  Jap¬ 
anese  brocades  at  fifty  dollars  a  yard, 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  and  side  by  side 
were  shown  fabrics  that  could  be  bought 
for  three  dollars  a  yard,  seemingly  equally 
attractive.  The  difference  was  that  one 
had  history  behind  it,  the  other  had  not. 

A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  FAIR  DEALING 

Housekeepers  and  all  who  love  the  beau¬ 
tiful  would  do  well  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  values  of  these  treasures,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  another  school  in  America 
where  the  knowledge  of  values  can  be  at¬ 
tained  so  well  as  at  Vantine’s. 

At  Vantine’s  they  are  not  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  Vantine  folks  recognize 
that  to  deceive  the  customer  would  be  a 
calamity  for  Vantine;  also,  to  sell  anybody 
anything  he  does  not  want,  or  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  at  a  price  beyond  what  it  is  worth, 
would  not  be  a  mistake,  it  would  be  a  sin. 

A  half  century  of  fair  dealing  lies  behind 
this  concern. 

If  it  comes  from  Vantine’s  you  know  it  is 
not  shoddy  or  bogus.  If  you  buy  it  at 
Vantine’s  you’ll  be  proud  to  say  so. 

At  Vantine’s  you  are  dealing  with  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  only  one  ambition  and  de¬ 
sire,  and  that  is  that  you  should  know  as 
much  about  a  thing  as  they  do,  and  when 
this  is  done,  if  you  wish  to  purchase,  you 
have  the  opportunity. 

The  methods  of  booth  and  bazaar,  which 
usually  obtain  in  places  where  curios  are 
kept  and  sold,  do  not  prevail  at  Vantine’s. 
Here  the  American  philosophy  of  one  price 
and  absolute  truth  is  the  watchword. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  VANTINE’S 

Vantine’s  is  not  so  big  in  compass  that  it 
tires  you  out  and  sends  you  away  with  a 
confused  jumble  of  impressions. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  at  Vantine's 
the  furnishings  are  not  in  competition  with 
the  goods  offered. 


Beware  of  the  place  fitted  up  like  the 
Golden  Nugget  Barroom  in  Dead  Gulch. 

Absolute  simplicity  prevails  at  Vantine’s 
in  way  of  fixtures  and  furnishings.  Every¬ 
thing  is  simple,  plain,  wide  open  and  direct. 
Men  and  women  salesmen  here  have  time 
to  display  goods  and  to  tell  you  all  you  wish 
to  know  about  them. 

THE  MAKING  OF  GIFTS 

People  with  hazy  ideas  as  to  what  they 
want  in  the  way  of  presents  for  birthdays, 
anniversaries,  weddings,  would  do  well  to 
visit  Vantine’s.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
the  wide  world  like  it,  and  nothing  else  just 
as  good. 

Don’t  go  to  Vantine’s  with  an}'  thought 
that  you  have  to  mortgage  your  house  and 
lot. 

If  you  have  five  dollars  to  spend,  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  one  hundred  dollars,  go  and  consult 
Vantine’s  and  see  for  yourself  what  you  can 
get  in  the  way  of  things  of  which  there  are 
no  duplicates. 

Or,  if  you  have  no  money  to  spend  and 
do  not  want  to  buy,  my  advice  is,  go  any¬ 
way  and  see  this  wonderful  store,  and  you 
will  remember  me  with  gratitude  for  hav¬ 
ing  called  it  to  your  attention. 

THE  WONDERFUL  DISPLAY 

There  is  no  other  store  in  the  world  that 
carries  so  big  and  varied  a  stock  of  Oriental 
silks  as  you  can  see  here. 

If  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  I  would  take  my 
pupils  in  companies  of  a  dozen  to  visit 
Vantine’s,  and  there  I  would  study  the 
manufacture,  the  dyeing,  the  hand  paint¬ 
ing,  the  decoration,  and  the  preparation  of 
silk  fabrics. 

How  many  people  know  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  pongee  silks  are  hand  woven,  made  in 
China,  and  sell  here  at  from  one  dollar  to 
four  dollars  and  a  half  a  yard! 

Here  are  silks  made  for  men's  suits, 
which  in  beauty,  strength  and  effectiveness 
defy  the  dictionary 

Here  are  lamps  of  one  thousand  and  one 
varieties,  with  the  light  turned  on,  worked 
out  in  poems  of  leaded  glass. 

Here  are  stone  lanterns  from  Japan, 
bearing  the  loving  marks  of  the  chisel, 
carved  by  artists  who  work  for  twenty 
cents  a  day  and  are  glad  of  the  chance. 

If  one  would  study  the  Orient  here  is  the 
opportunity.  Crepes,  cashmeres,  shawls 
that  can  be  drawn  through  a  finger  ring, 
kimonos  from  three  dollars  up  to  two  hun¬ 
dred;  coats  worn  by  Chinese  dignitaries 
and  discarded,  upon  which  are  worked  out 
sonnets  in  design  and  quatrians  in  color. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  buy  you  can  at 
least  store  your  mind  with  enough  impres¬ 
sions  to  fill  you  with  gladsome  glee  for 
years  to  come,  and,  in  addition,  you  can 
stick  closely  to  the  truth  and  get  yourself 
placed  in  the  Ananias  Club  by  telling  your 
friends  of  the  tilings  you  have  seen  at  Van¬ 
tine’s. 

The  only  way,  then,  for  you  to  get  back 
to  solid  footing  is  to  get  your  accusers  to  go 
to  Vantine’s  and  see  for  themselves. 

Here  the  art  lovers  meet;  those  who  hun¬ 
ger  after  the  gewgaw  and  long  for  the  gim- 
crack  go  elsewhere. 

If  you  do  not  know  Vantine’s,  you  surely 
do  not  know  America,  much  less  China, 
Japan  and  India. 

Vantine’s  is  a  store  that  has  a  soul. 

And  folks  with  the  Vantine  Habit  are 
distinguished  people. 
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The  Dec  orative  Oualities  and 
Convenience  of  Japanese  Screens 

American  homes  have  special  need  of  screens  because  varying  climatic 
conditions  have  made  our  architecture  draughty  and  heating  apparatus  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  because  the  introduction  of  apartment  houses  in  the  cities  has,  in  so 
many  instances,  abolished  the  protecting  door. 

The  Japanese  have  taken  screens  seriously  for  centuries.  They  manufacture 
screens  of  such  diversity  of  style  and  material  that  porch,  kitchen,  bedroom,  draw¬ 
ing  room  or  dining  room  are  all  provided  for  fittingly. 

In  this  convenient  and  decorative  household  article  the  Japanese,  too,  have 
solved  one  of  the  most  trying  problems — that  of  gift  making.  There  are  screens 
to  be  placed  before  washstands,  trunks,  lounges,  between  bedroom  and  bathroom 
doors,  screens  to  protect  from  draughts,  to  hide  littered  desks  and  work  tables,  to 
serve  as  a  background  for  some  ornament  or  unique  piece  of  furniture,  to  conceal 
imperfections  in  a  room  and  to  loan  it  just  that  vivifying  or  subdued  note  of  color 
that  is  necessary  to  its  harmony. 


Screen  No.  2811,  $225.00 


At  Vantine’s  a  most  wonderful  stock  imported  directly  from  the  best  Japan¬ 
ese  artists  is  provided  for  your  selection,  and  the  following  may  offer  you  a 
suggestion : 

Four-fold,  five-foot  black  satin  panel  screens,  silk  embroidered  in  Cherry 
Blossom,  Peony,  Wistaria  and  Chrysanthemum,  black  frame  and  strap  hinges, 
backs  painted  with  Japanese  landscape,  ^25.00.  Old  rose,  embroidered  with 
Cherry  Blossoms  and  light-colored  frame,  $30.00.  White,  embroidered  with 
Chrysanthemums,  light-colored  frame,  $30.00.  Old  Blue  embroidered  with  Wis¬ 
taria,  black  frame,  $30.00. 

Four-fold,  ap2-foot  satin  screens,  carved  frames,  silk-embroidered  panels, 
various  color  grounds,  dark  green,  with  light  green  Poppy,  black  frame;  white, 
with  colored  Peony,  light  colored  frame;  yellow  with  Wistaria  and  light  frame; 
dark  red  with  red  Iris,  black  frame;  dark  red  with  Wistaria,  in  white,  black  frame; 
old  blue  with  Iris,  light  frame;  dark  green  with  Wistaria,  black  frame,  $4.5.00. 

Among  recent  importations  are  some  most  excellent  embroidered  pieces,  hard 
to  distinguish  from  painting.  One  of  them  has  a  design  of  Chrysanthemum  on 
black  satin  ground,  with  the  most  exquisite  colorings,  $125.00. 

Another  shows  the  Yoshe  River,  with  mountains  and  rapids  on  dark  green 
satin,  with  Sakura  wood  frame,  landscape  back,  4-fold,  SjTfeet  high,  $225.00, 
(illustrated.) 

THE  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

is  prepared  to  answer  inquiries,  to  offer  suggestions  for  every  requirement,  and 
(when  satisfactory  references  are  given)  to  send  articles  on  approval  for  selections 
in  your  own  home.  Address  Department  “O" 

IN  OUR  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Oriental  Drapery  and  Wall  Fabrics; 

Teakwood  and  Canton  Furniture;  Oriental 
Rugs,  Japanese  Cotton  Rugs;  Canton  Broadway,  between  18th  and  19th  Streets 
China,  Dress  Silks,  Kimonos,  Jewelry,  NEW  YORK 

Perfumes,  Teas.  Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


Ej  The  Oric 


The  Oriental  Store. 


JAPANESE  SCREENS.  A  COMBI¬ 
NATION  OF  THE  UTILITARIAN 
AND  THE  DECORATIVE  IN  ART 

A  good  screen  is  as  truly  a  work  of  art 
as  it  is  a  useful  article  of  furniture.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Japanese  screens  have  come  to 
be  so  definitely  recognized  as  the  type  and 
standard  that  the  article  and  the  nation 
are  usually  associated  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
screen  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  two  branches  of  art  in  particular  in 
which  the  Japanese  are  notably  expert — 
painting  and  embroidery.  There  is  little 
choice  between  a  panel  of  costly  wood,  car¬ 
rying  a  design  done  in  most  exquisite  style 
by  the  brush  of  an  artist,  and  one  of  textile 
whose  similar  decorative  scheme  is  su¬ 
perbly  rendered  in  rich  silks  by  the  em¬ 
broiderer’s  needle. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Jap¬ 
anese  art  is  the  adaptation  of  nature  sub¬ 
jects  to  decorative  design,  and  here  again 
the  screen  supplies  a  most  convenient  and 
appropriate  medium  for  their  effective  dis¬ 
play,  the  use  of  a  number  of  panels  per¬ 
mitting  of  vastly  wider  scope  of  treatment 
than  the  limitations  of  a  single  frame. 

These  nature  subjects  broadly  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes — landscapes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  flowers,  foliage,  etc.,  on 
the  other.  In  the  former  the  sacred  Fuji 
is  very  often  in  evidence,  rearing  its  stately 
summit  in  the  background.  Evergreen 
groves  and  realistic  mountain  torrents  are 
also  subjects  which  appeal  strongly  to  the 
native  talent.  When  we  come,  however, 
to  the  second  class,  the  floral  designs,  we 
find  the  greatest  enthusiasm  lavished  on 
the  representations  of  certain  (lowers  which 
have  a  special  national  significance  for  the 
beauty-loving  Japanese. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  cherry 
blossom,  whose  blooming  time  brings  with 
it  the  principal  festival,  or  holiday,  of 
spring.  None  but  a  Japanese  could  give 
the  verisimilitude  of  nature  with  its  inde¬ 
scribably  delicate  tints  and  shadings  to  the 
reproductions  of  this  (lower,  a  branch  of 
which  trained  gracefully  across  the  several 
panels  of  a  screen  produces  a  result  which 
Keats  would  call  “a  joy  forever.”  Equal 
skill  is  shown  in  the  lifelike  clamberings  of 
the  wistaria,  with  its  clustered  drooping 
racemes  of  purple  or  white  blossoms.  So 
also  with  the  chrysanthemum,  peony  and 
poppy,  and  the  lacelike  branches  of  the 
native  forms  of  maple. 

Infinite  care,  marvelous  skill  and  a  deep- 
rooted  love  of  the  work  and  of  the  subjects 
depicted  are  all  essential  elements  in  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  perfection  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
screens,  which  as  a  form  of  art  seem  doubly 
to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  William  Morris 
to  “  have  nothing  in  your  houses  which  you 
do  not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters  announce  that  under 
their  joint  management  the  Tenth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  Philadelphia, 
from  Nov.  11  to  Dec.  17,  191 1 ,  inclusive. 

The  exhibition  will  consist  exclusively 
of  original  miniature  paintings  which  have 
not  before  been  publicly  shown  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  a  Loan  Collection  of  old 
Miniatures. 
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Simple  in 
construction  and 
design, 
artistic  in 
effect. 


MADE  BY  LEAVENS 


€J  LEAVENS  FURNITURE  appeals  to  all  per¬ 
sons  of  limited  or  unlimited  means  who  appreciate 
good  taste  displayed  in  their  surroundings. 

<1  When  buying  of  us  you  have  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  stock  to  select  from.  In  an  ordinary  store 
stock  of  furniture,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
“  buyer  ”  is  exercised  first,  and  you  see  only  such 
pieces  as  were  selected  by  him.  With  us,  you 
have  not  only  the  whole  output  of  a  factory  to 
select  from,  but  in  addition  you  have  the  choice  of 
a  large  variety  of  finishes. 

The  idea  of  allowing  the  purchaser  to  select  a 
special  finish  to  conform  to  the  individual  taste  is 
original  with  us  and  has  resulted  in  many  satisfied 
customers.  We  also  furnish  unfinished. 

Send  for  complete  set  No.  7  of  over  200 
illustrations,  including  color  chart  of  Leavens 
Standard  finishes. 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

32  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  the  homes 
of  the 

discriminating, 
at  a 

moderate  cost. 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This  Magazine  Are  Manufactured  by  THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  CO. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES 


By  SAMUEL  PARSONS 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 


Excellent  illustrations  showing  the  successful  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Parsons’s  work,  particularly  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  etc. 

“  The  author  has  produced  a  thoroughly  sound  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect  as 
well  as  landscape  architect.  .  .  .  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  and  neatly  bound.  Scientific  American. 

“  All  the  articles  are  full  of  suggestions  for  individuals  and  communities  ;  all  show  the  author  s  infallible 
taste.  Together  they  make  a  remarkable  record  of  fine  work  in  a  beautiful  art.”  New  I  ork  Sun. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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WOULD  you  buy  a  musical  instrument  that  limit¬ 
ed  your  range  of  execution  t  Then  why  limit 
the  scope  of  your  camera  when  perfect  reproduction 
demands  the  use  of  a 

§auscii  [om!  "^feiss 

*|essar  IeNS 

For  portraits,  groups  and  landscapes,  tor  the  swiftest  things 
in  motion,  for  the  most  perfect  detail,  for  use  in  waning  light 
when  other  lenses  fail,  the  Tessar  has  no  equal.  If  you  are 
an  expert  photographer,  you  will  quickly  appreciate  the  many 
qualities  of  the  Tessar;  if  you  are  a  beginner  it  will  help  you 
to  greater  achievements.  Booklet  O  treats  of  better  photog¬ 
raphy  in  an  interesting  manner.  Write  for  it  today. 

Our  name ,  backed  by  over  half  a  century  of 
experience ,  is  on  all  our  products — lenses ,  mi¬ 
croscopes ,  field  glasses ,  projection  apparatus , 
engineering  and  other  scientific  instruments. 


Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICACO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
los don  ROCHESTER,.  N.Y.  FRANKFORT 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 


A  series  of  500  subjects.  1,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek 
and  Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  5J  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80 

Cents  per  hundred.  Send  2 -cent  stamp  for  catalogue 


BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


CEMENT 


MANTELS 


Reproduction  of  Mantels 
in  Artificial  Caen  Stone, 
Limestone,  Istrian  Stone  and 
others.  Also  of  All  Marbles. 

The  Pioneers  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  Chimney  Pieces 
offer  exclusive  designs  and  col¬ 
orings,  Antique  and  Modern. 

These  Mantels  are  being 
placed  in  the  most  exclusive 
houses  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  the  trade  on  application. 


JACOBSON  &  COMPANY,  241  East  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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OCCARO  WARE 


The  fine-grained  stoneware  of  the 
Chinese  potters,  known  by  the  Portuguese 
as  Boccaro  ware,  was  first  produced  in  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  at  Yi-Hsinghsien,  near 
Shanghai,  province  of  Kiangnan,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum.  It  varies  in  color  from  a  deep 
rich  red  to  a  brown  or  chocolate  tint,  and 
occasionally  runs  into  buff,  the  deep  red, 
however,  predominating.  This  ware  is 
usually  decorated  with  relief  designs,  or 
occasionally  with  enamel  colors.  The  re¬ 
liefs  appear  to  have  been  engraved  in  the 
mold  and  not  applied.  If  they  have  been 
molded  separately  the  marks  of  application 
have  been  so  carefully  removed  as  to  defy 
detection.  The  pieces  of  this  ware  are 
usually  very  carefully  potted  and  are  of 
simple  and  elegant  form,  the  paste  being  so 
fine  textured,  homogeneous  and  hard  that 
it  cannot  be  marked  with  a  steel  point. 
Sometimes  the  decorations  contain  panels 
with  backgrounds  of  impressed  diaper  work 
The  Chinese  Boccaro  ware  was’extensively 
reproduced  by  certain  European  potters 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

Some  time  between  1690  and  1710  two 
brothers,  John  Philip  and  David  Elers, 
who  are  believed  to  have  learned  their 
trade  in  Holland,  began  the  manufacture  of 
red  stoneware,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
Boccaro  ware,  at  Bradwell,  near  Burslem, 
in  Staffordshire,  England.  Their  produc¬ 
tions  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  red 
ware  of  Ary  de  Milde  and  other  Dutch  pot¬ 
ters  of  the  same  period,  but  are  denser  and 
harder. 

Elers’s  stoneware  is  characterized  by 
delicacy  of  form  and  careful  potting.  The 
pieces  are  usually  of  small  size,  such  as  tea¬ 
pots,  mugs  and  cups,  and  are  embellished 
with  reliefs  formed  by  placing  bats  of 
plastic  clay  on  the  surface  and  stamping 
them  on  with  little  molds,  the  outlines  of 
the  edges  of  the  molds  being  usually 
visible.  In  this  respect  their  method  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dutch  potters.  The 
color  of  the  genuine  Elers  ware,  which  is 
exceedingly  hard,  is  a  rather  pale  red. 
Many  contemporary  imitators  (among 
whom  were  Twyford  and  Astbury,  who,  by 
pretending  to  be  idiots,  gained  admittance 
to  the  Elers  pottery,  where  they  learned 
the  secrets  of  the  manufacture)  soon  sprang 
up  and  some  of  their  work  so  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  Elers  ware  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Elers  ware  possesses  no  glaze,  but  has  a 
smooth,  velvety  surface.  It  was  never 
polished  on  the  lapidary’s  wheel,  as  was 
one  variety  of  Bottger’s  stoneware. 

We  have  seen  large  tea  kettles,  brazier 
and  other  forms  of  red  stoneware  in  mu¬ 
seums  and  private  collections  labeled 
Elers,  but  while  such  pieces  may  be  desir¬ 
able,  they  more  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  the  Elers  school,  and  are  probably 
of  a  somewhat  later  date.  They  often  bear 
imitation  Chinese  marks.  Some  of  the 
best  Elers  pieces  are  marked  with  simu¬ 
lated  Chinese  square  devices,  impressed  in 
the  paste. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  imitations  of 
the  red  stoneware  of  Bottger  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  Bayreuth,  Bavaria.  This  ware 
was  made  of  bright  red  clay,  burned  toler¬ 
ably  hard  and  covered  with  a  rich  choco¬ 
late-brown  glaze,  over  which  gold  or  silver 
decorations  were  placed.  This  ware  wasi 
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One  of  the  three  £reat 
Pianos  of  the  World 


TKe  Jolrv  tv  CKurcVi  Co-mpany 

Cincinnati  NewYork  Chicago 
Owners  of* 

The  Everett  Piano  Co,  Boston 


Beautiful 
Oriental  Rugs 

are  hard  to  buy  at  the  right  prices. 

flntique  Weaves  are  so  scarce  that 
the  casual  buyer  finds  it  hard  to 
get  them  at  any  price. 

It  is  my  hobby  to  pick  one  out  of 
a  thousand  rugs  through  several 
channels,  and  my  collection  is 
I  yours  to  select  from. 

;  My  antiques  are  thick,  lustrous,  and 
far  superior  to  new  rugs. 

I  send  rare  antiques  on  approval, 
paying  expense  both  ways. 

;  Write  for  free  booklet  and  price 
list. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 

120  Cayuga  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOTEL  COMPLETE 

HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

“IN  THE  HEART  OF  THINGS" 

BROADWAY,  32d  and  33d  STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


PREEMINENT 
among  New 
York  Hotels  for  the 
excellence  of  its  Cui¬ 
sine,  Service  and 
A  p  p  o  i  ntment. 
Highest  standard  of 
accommodations  a  t 
moderate  rales. 

One  block  from 

New  Pennsylvania  Depot 

Baggage  Transferred  FREE 
to  and  from  Hotel 

Directly  opposite  McAdoo 
Terminal  Connecting 
with  all  Railroads 


600  ROOMS  400  BATHS 


Rooms  and  use  of  Bath  $1.50  and  up;  Rooms  with 
private  Bath  $2.50  and  up.  Table  d’hote  Breakfast  60c. 


CHAS.  TAYLOR,  President  W.  L.  GILSON  Vice-President 
WALTER  CHANDLER,  Jr.,  Manager 
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So  Perfect  and  So  Peer /ess 


s*Az)fd  ^ 


PRICES  marked  in  plain  figures  will  always  be  found 
EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  when  compared  with  the  best  values 
obtainable  elsewhere. 

Geo.  C.  Flint  Co. 

43-47 West  23^St  24-28 West  24thST. 


Erected  by  Harrinon  Granite  Go.,  in  St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT  characterizes  our  de¬ 
signing  and  workmanship — whether  ornate  or 
simple.  Our  constant  aim  is  something  better 
than  first  class.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed 
upon  request. 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Dept.  1 1 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Resident  Representatives : 

H.  Lawson,  4941  Osage  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  L.  Davis,  1206  East  Adams  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
George  Simpson,  4  Buhl  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
R.  S.  Morrison,  801  Baltimore  Bid’  g,  Chicago,  111. 

Works:  Barre.Vt. 


A  PICTURE  POORLY  LIGHTED 

Is  worse  than  a  picture  not  lighted  at  all.  Many  an  artist  who 
has  had  his  work  ruined  by  impracticable  or  inefficient  lighting 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  are  recognized 
experts  in  the  art  of  pidture  lighting,  and  are  pleased  to  offer 
our  services  to  all  desiring  perfect  illumination  of  their  pictures, 
whether  arranged  in  units  or  treated  as  a  gallery. 

I.  P.  FRINK  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


MINERAL  WOOL ^ 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 

SECTION 

SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER  A 

OF  ROOF, 

KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS  P 

WALL  AND 

CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 

FLOOR,  SHOW- 

DEADENS  NOISES  J 

I'j 

1  N  G  USE  OF 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF  I 

1  MINERAL  WOOL 

AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN  j 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST  i 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET 

,  NEW  YORK 

evidently  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of 
Bottger  ware  which  was  covered  with  a 
brilliant  brown  glaze  or  lacquer,  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  gold.  The  metallic  decorations  of 
the  Bayreuth  red  pottery  has  been  applied 
solidly  (in  silhouette)  and  the  details  have 
been  brought  out  by  incised  lines.  The 
silver  is  often  tarnished  but  can  be  made 
bright  by  rubbing  with  a  knife  blade. 

Since  the  Bayreuth  ware  is  frequently 
sold  for  Bottger  ware,  and  is  sometimes  so 
labeled  in  public  museums,  it  is  important 
that  collectors  should  learn  to  discriminate 
between  them.  The  principal  point  of 
difference  is  in  the  relative  hardness.  Bott¬ 
ger  stoneware  is  so  dense  that  it  cannot  be 
marked  with  steel,  but  the  red  pottery  of 
Bayreuth  can  be  scraped  away  with  a  knife 
point  or  cut  on  the  thin  edge  with  a  blade. 
The  Bottger  ware  of  the  same  character 
possesses  a  heavier,  richer  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  glaze. 


A  GIFT  TO  THE  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr. 
George  A.  Hearn,  of  New  York  City,  had 
given  $100,000  in  cash  and  several  price¬ 
less  pictures  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late 
Arthur  Hoppock  Hearn.  The  income  is  to 
be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in 
this  country  and  is  to  be  expended  for 
paintings  by  persons  now  living,  who  are 
or  may  at  the  time  of  purchase  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  those  hereafter 
born  who  may  at  the  time  of  purchase  have 
become  citizens  thereof.  The  pictures 
presented  are:  A  Portrait  of  Arthur  Hop¬ 
pock  Hearn ,  by  Alphonse  Jongers;  On  the 
Maine  Coast,  by  Winslow  Homer;  Wood’s 
Island  Light,  by  Winslow  Homer;  The 
Harrower,  Morning,  by  Horatio  Walker, 
and  Spring  Blossoms,  by  George  Inness. 

Up  to  July,  1909,  eighty-four  works, 
thirty-nine  of  which  were  by  Americans, 
had  been  donated  by  Mr.  Hearn  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  His  col¬ 
lection  goes  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  includes,  not  only  pictures,  but  porce¬ 
lains,  in  particular  ivories,  of  which  he 
possesses  probably  the  most  extensive  and 
unique  examples,  not  alone  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world. 

The  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  accepted  Mr.  Hearn’s  offer 
with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  requested  him  to 
allow  the  Museum  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  and  hung  with  his  collection. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING  OF  ART 
GALLERIES 

Perhaps  in  no  building,  recently  built, 
has  more  attention  been  paid  to  details 
than  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  re¬ 
cently  dedicated.  It  is  this  close  attention 
to  detail  that  makes  this  building  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Carrere 
&  Hastings. 

Five  art  galleries  are  included  in  the 
building,  and  their  appearance  entitles 
them  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  finest 
of  paintings.  The  rooms  are  large,  spa¬ 
cious,  well  arranged,  with  excellent  light¬ 
ing  facilities.  They  are  lighted  by  day  by 
means  of  large  skylights  in  the  center  of 
each  gallery,  and  an  innovation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  artificial  lighting  in  the 
use  of  Frink  reflectors  of  drawn  bronze,  de¬ 
signed  in  strict  harmony  with  the  perioc} 
architecture  of  the  galleries. 
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POTS  VASES 

\ 

FOUNTAINS  PEDESTALS 

K  .  - 

BENCHES  BALUSTRADES 

EXPERTS 

Send  10  Cents  for  Booklet 

_ yj 

FRANCIS 

HOWARD 

V" . ' 

5  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 

OIL  JAR,  $35 

Clarence-H-White 

POKTHAIT5  ♦  BY*  PHOTOGRAPHY 

.SITTINGS  -BY'ArrOINTttENT-AT-THE-HOME-OlWTUDIO 
STUDIO  -5  •Wt5T  -  3  I  -  E  T^~ ■  N  E.W-YO  RjCtCITY 

—  TE  LEPHONE  •  674 -MAD  I  SON  - 


CLARK'S 

ORIENT  CRUISE 

SPECIALLY  CHARTERED  S.S.  “ARABIC” 
February  1,  $400  up  for  71  days.  All  Expeuses 
6  HIGH-CLASS  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

Sept.  19,  0(5t.  21  and  Monthly  to  January,  inclusive 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


LOOK  OUT 
FOR  SPARKS 

Vo  more  danger  or  damage  from 
dying  sparks.  No  more  poorly 
fitted,  flimsy  fireplace  screens, 
■send  for  free  booklet,  “Sparks 
from  thelFireside.  “It  tells  about 
the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard 
for  your  individual  fireplace. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet  and 
make  your  plans  early. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 

1 10  UniversityAv., Syracuse, N.Y. 


We  specialize  in  the  construction  of  reinforced 

CONCRETE  HOUSES 

comfortable,  artistic,  sanitary,  germ  proof  and 
permanent — houses  that  are  homes. 

Water  supply,  roads,  house  and  garage  covered 
by  a  single  contract,  if  desired. 

Cost  Guaranteed.  Send  j or  Illustrated  l Booklet . 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES,  Engineer  and  Builder 
17  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


HONOLULU  and  the  VOLCANO 

THE  TRIP  MOST  COMPELLING  and  worth  while,  excell¬ 
ing  all  others  for  novelty  and  pleasure.  The  volcano  of  Kilauea 
— the  largest  in  the  world — is  tremendously  active.  It  is  now 
possible  to  make  this  desirable  trip  with  SPEED  and  comfort, 
and  the  price  is  low,  £110  first  class,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
and  back,  and  $45. 50  for  side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  volcano,  in¬ 
cluding  rail  and  auto  to  Kilauea,  hotel  at  Hilo,  also  Volcano 
House.  No  other  ttip  compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
island,  and  DO  IT  NOW,  while  the  volcano  is  active.  S.  S. 
SIERRA  (10,000  tons  displacement)  sails  July  22,  Aug.  12, 
Sept.  2,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  14.  Write  or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co., 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  Reproduced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  In  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
ol  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  Write  to-day  lor  prices,  etc. 

B.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
482  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Reach,  Fla. 


Wm.  H.  Powell's  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


Picture,  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 


Supply  of  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Importer  ol  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’s  and  Edouard’s 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Tempera  Colors  and  Maratta  Colors 
Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of  “The  Haven,” 
“Thief  of  Virtue,”  “Tales  of  the  Tenements” 

Cloth,  $1.35  net.  Postage  12  cents 
“Mr.  Phillpotts  is  a  novelist  from  whom  one  may  expect 
much,  and  in  ‘Demeter  s  Daughter’  he  reaches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  powers.  The  book,  in  its  characterization 
and  insight,  is  masterly.  Never  has  the  author  emered  into 
the  lives  of  the  Dartmoor  people  with  greater  understanding 
and  sympathy.  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  created  a  character  of 
strength  and  rare  spiritual  beauty.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  110-114  W.32d  St ,  New  York 
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PAINTING  BY  PERUGINO 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  has  acquired  by  purchase  a  small 
painting  representing  the  Resurrection  by 
the  important  Umbrian  master,  Perugino. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  predella,  the  other  panels 
of  which — The  Nativity,  The  Baptism, 
Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  and 
Noli  Me  Tangere — are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Martin  Ryerson,  of  Chicago.  These 
pictures  were  formerly  in  the  Barker  col¬ 
lection,  dispersed  in  1874,  from  which  the 
National  Gallery  acquired  several  impor¬ 
tant  works.  In  1892  these  predelle  were 
exhibited  in  the  Old  Masters’  Exhibition 
at  Burlington  House,  at  which  time  they 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Of 
what  altarpiece  they  formed  a  part  is  not 
known. 

The  museum’s  picture  is  painted,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Bulletin,  on  a  panel  10$ 
inches  high  by  19  inches  wide.  Christ, 
holding  a  banner,  stands  on  an  uncovered 
sarcophagus  in  the  center,  about  which  are 
four  watchers,  three  asleep  and  one  who 
starts  away  in  fright.  The  banner  and  the 
drapery  on  the  figure  of  Christ  are  red,  and 
red  occurs  in  the  costume  of  each  of  the 
soldiers.  There  is  a  landscape  of  great 
beauty. 

The  poses  in  The  Resurrection  are  similar 
to  many  others  in  Perugino’s  pictures.  No 
great  master  was  more  economical  in 
novelties  than  he.  Figures  and  groups  he 
repeats  many  times  with  little  or  no  varia¬ 
tion.  Each  of  his  figures  is  isolated, 
and  unless  the  Child  happens  to  sit  on 
His  mother's  knee  one  rarely  touches 
another.  His  one  expression  is  peace  and 
calmness,  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
The  Saints  in  his  Crucifixions  are  only  pen¬ 
sive,  and  they  seldom  look  at  the  Christ. 
Nor  do  the  adoring  angels  pay  any  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  Madonna,  and  she  is  as 
impersonal  as  they,  without  a  touch  of 
humanity.  In  one  of  his  pictures  St. 
Bernard  raises  his  hands  in  mild  astonish¬ 
ment  as  the  Virgin  appears  to  him,  but 
generally  his  people  are  dreamy  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  actuality. 

The  figure  of  Christ  in  the  present  pic¬ 
ture  occurs  in  many  others  of  Perugino’s 
works — in  the  Ascension  at  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  for  instance,  and  in  all  his  Resur¬ 
rections.  In  the  small  picture  at  Munich 
the  disposition  of  the  figures  is  almost 
identical  with  one  figure  reversed.  In  the 
much-discussed  Vatican  Resurrection  it  is 
as  though  the  painter  (Perugino,  according 
to  Vasari  and  several  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  living  authorities,  Lo  Spagna,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Morelli)  had  taken  this  picture  for  a 
model  and  rearranged  the  figures  for  an¬ 
other  shape. 

As  in  all  of  Perugino’s  art  the  expression 
of  hushed  serenity  pervades  the  painting. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  so  distinct  and 
pure  a  quality  toward  which  the  skill  of  the 
painter  and  his  temperament  have  uniquely 
bent.  The  unconcern  of  the  Christ  and 
the  supineness  of  the  sleeping  guards  give 
the  dominant  note.  In  the  whole  picture 
the  only  movement  to  be  found  is  in  the 
pose  of  the  soldier  who  has  awakened,  and 
in  the  undulations  of  the  banner  and  of  the 
drapery  of  Christ. 

The  composition  has  the  tranquillity  that 
perfect  balance  brings,  the  units  being  ar¬ 
ranged  as  for  an  architectural  design; 
figure  balances  figure  and  hill  balances  hill 
as  do  windows  and  columns  in  a  facade. 
The  mood  of  the  landscape  is  yet  more 
placid  than  that  of  the  figures.  The  scene 
takes  place  on  a  field  rising  into  hillocks  to 
right  and  left.  There  is  a  broad  valley 
beyond,  where  a  quiet  river  Hows  past  a 
city  to  the  sea.  On  either  side  are  moun¬ 
tains  whose  successive  ridges  show  sharp  in 
the  morning  light,  which,  welling  up  from 
the  horizon,  suffuses  all  the  picture  with  the 
cool,  golden  color  of  the  summer  dawn. 


ROOKWOOD  OMBROSO 

Rookwood  has  marked  its  ihirtieth  anniversary  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  type  of  glaze  to  which  the  name 
OMBROSO  has  been  given. 

The  colors  ol  Ombroso  are  generally  in  tones  of  grey  and 
brown,  but  they  often  show  delightful  accents  of  blue,  green  or 
yellow.  Ornamentation,  if  any  there  be,  is  brought  about,  not 
by  painting,  but  by  incised  work  or  modeling  in  relief.  The 
effects  cannot  easily  be  described,  but  it  will  be  found  that  in 
Ombroso  there  has  been  added  to  the  Mat  Glazes  of  Rookwood 
another  variation  of  marked  beauty  and  distinction. 

r,  IV rite  for  leaflet 

3&RFThe  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


THREAD 

AND 

THRUM 

RUGS 


THREAD 

and 

THRUM 

RUGS 


are  made  seam¬ 
less,  of  pure  wool 
or  camel’s  hair, 
in  any  width  up  to 

16  FEET 


and  in  any  length,  color  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors.  65  regular  shades 
— any  other  shading  made  to  match. 
Send  for  color  card. 

Arnold,  Constable  4  Co..  Selling  Agents, 

New  York 

"You  choose  the  Thread  &  Thrum  Work  Shop 
colors, we  II  make  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

the  rug." 


The  John  Wanamaker 
Bureau  of 
Interior  Decoration 

IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Ready  with  practical  hints  on 
home-making. 

With  experts  in  all  lines,  de¬ 
veloped  through  experience  here 
and  abroad;  familiar  with  Period 
furniture  and  color  schemes. 

Ready  to  transform  lour  bare 
walls  into  a  modest  apartment  or 
a  magnificent  ball-room. 

Fifth  Gallery,  New  Building 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

New  York  Paris  Philadelphia 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 


HE  third  volume  of  the  series  of  Special  Num¬ 
bers  of  <sThe  Studio”  devoted  to  the  Gardens 
of  England  is  now  ready.  This  completes 
the  series,  the  Southern  and  Western  Coun¬ 
ties  having  been  dealt  with  in  the  Winter  Number, 
1907-8,  and  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  in  the 
Winter  Number,  1908-9.  It  contains  about  130  full- 
page  illustrations  carefully  selected  from  some  hundreds  of 
photographs-taken  exclusively  for  this  volume  by  Mr.W. 
J.  Day,  the  well-known  garden  photographer-of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  gardens  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland.  In  addition  are  included  several  plates  in  colors 
after  water-color  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Elgood,  R.  I.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Chadwick,  and  others.  Thus  the  volume  is  one 
which  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  garden  and  garden  craft. 

To  avoid  disappointment  orders  should  be  placed  at 
once,  as  the  edition  is  limited,  and  the  number  will 
not  be  reprinted.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  went  out 
of  print  shortly  after  publication,  while  only  a  few  copies 
of  the  second  remain  unsold.  Price  on  publication,  subject 
to  advance  after  publication,  Paper  $2.50  net,  postage 
25  cents;  Cloth  $3.00  net,  postage  35  cents. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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One  of  the  Hundred  Uses  of  This 

Electric  Stove 

Boils  T  ETTING  breakfast  quickly  is  but  one  of  the  many  con- 

Water  ^  ^  veniences  possible  with  this  electric  stove.  It  is  ready  for 

yea  service  anywhere,  any  time  with  ordinary  cooking  utensils  and 

Coffee  with  percolators,  chafing  dishes,  and  the  like. 

Cancjy  Simply  turning  a  switch  produces  either  of  three  different 

Soups  grades  of  heat — low,  medium  or  high.  This  handy  stove  is 

Potatoes  flameless,  safe,  clean,  reliable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

etc>  G-E  Disk  Stoves  are  made  in  five  different  sizes — price 

$4.50  and  upward.  The  G-E  line  also  includes  electric  twin- 
Cooks  disk  hot  plates  and  domestic  ranges,  similar  in  size  and  useful- 

Cereals  ness  to  gas  hot  plates  and  ranges.  Get  them  from  lighting 

Rarebits  companies  and  electrical  supply  dealers  everywhere. 

Vegetables  Write  for  60-page  illustrated  price  list  of  fifty  electric 
etc.  heating  and  cooking  devices. 

*  Through  the  use  of  Calorite  (an  alloy  made  and  used  exclusively  by  the  General  Electric  Company)  this  stove  will  give  a  quicker  and 
cheaper  heat  than  any  other  electric  stove  of  its  size. 

General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Fries 

Eggs 

Meats 

Fritters 

Doughnuts 

Oysters 

Fish 

Potatoes 

etc 

Toasts 

Bread 

Crackers 

etc. 
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AT  THE  OPERA 


THE  Pierce-Arrow  is  admittedly  the  second 
choice  of  every  maker  of  automobiles 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


